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Greater Farm Efficiency Essential to Maintain Yields 


AST week, out of just one of the larger counties of the South, 700 3. Take in the waste ‘ 

L able-bodied young Negroes left for a training camp. Out of the | places. This is a time when a 
South’s ten million Negroes, not less than 100,000 will be taken | every acre should be required 

by the draft, and of our white population probably 200,000 will be | to render an account of itself, 

drawn. Thus 300,000 young, vigorous workérs will be withdrawn from | and if it isa loafer it should be 

productive industries. This means, because the South is largely rural | put to work. Wet bottoms, 

and agricultural, that Southern agriculture is to lose a heavy propor- | hillsides grown upin bushes and 

tion of its most efficient labor. briers, so-called pastures that 

But this is not all. Within the past twelve months probably not less | grow no grass—these should 
than half a million Negroes, attracted by 4 
high wages in the North, have left the Come) A 
South. Many thousands of our boys have Lo a > ; 
voluntarily enlisted in the army and navy, 
and they are still going. Finally, indus- 
tries of all kinds are running at the high- 
est pitch ever known, and the wages they 
are paying are still further depleting our 
farm labor supply 

In the face of this labor shortage, we 
are confronted with an urgent need for 
not only maintaining crop production, 
but for actually increasing it. For our 
fighting men must be fed and clothed. 
Can the South solve the problem? Can 
we, with a decreased labor supply, main- 
tain and increase our crop yields? 

To do it, some radical changes are nec- 
essary. Inefficiency in methods and ma- 
chines must be cast into the scrap-heap. 
With less human labor, what we have 
must be made to count to the utmost. 
What are some of the ways in which this 
may be done? 

1. Increase, rather than decrease, 
the acreage in cultivation. Labor is 
scarce, but labor-saving machinery must be used to take its place. | all be reclaimed and put to work without delay. 

Two and three-horse breaking plows, or tractors in some instances, and 4. Use livestock to consume wastes. The farmer without 
two-row cultivators must be used to take the place of the man | a good flock of hens toconsume barnyard wastes, two or three sows 
power we have hitherto used. Don't let 
the fields lie out for lack of help; buy DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page 


labor-saving machinery and keep them Handling and Care of Cotton . 
busy. 
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FARM EFFICIENCY THAT COUNTS—ONE MAN FILLING THE SILO 








to take care of the kitchen slop, and a 

few cows to take care of field wastes that 

¢ 26. oe 6 | would otherwise bring us no return,—a 

Lessons From the South Carolina State Fair 8 | farm without these is not an efficiently 
= : : ; ‘ The rmer’ ibili a managed farm. 

This is a time for intensive effort on Fa e's Responsibility and Opportu 


a s nity ‘: + * we of « + « ec je, aS 16 The 
an extensive scale. Prices of crops are AM r G q . 
double the normal, and we are justified essage From Governor Hoar se ee 12 


ies 


2. Make every acre do its best. 


mettle of the Southern farmer 
is to be tested. He must prove him- 
in doubling the expense, if necesary, Virginia Copying Wisconsin . . . . . -, 12] self efficient or be a failure. Now, 
of making them. Every possible pound | A War-time Feed for Horses and Mules . 14] while the rewards for efficiency are 
of barnyard manure should be saved 
lived ge a Hg Great Issues Coming Up for Settlement . 15 | country has need of efficiency as never 
are high-priced, but proportionately they | A Potato Dish for Each Day of the Week 16 | before, we simply cannot afford not to 


are not as high-priced as the crops we | Danger in Patent Medicine . . . . . . 19 | measure up. It is our great opportunity 
sell. 


A Variety of Comment ..... . . . 15] greater than ever before, while our 








for service. 








1174 (2) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


=F SIMPKINS’ IDEAL COTTON SEED O) 


(Ninety Days from Planting to Boll.) 


R following lett teed te Pl : would. This is early —— in our section. cts seasons are short 
ead the fo owing ers, receiv om Planters. : here, and in order to make a success in raising cotton we must get 
i a. : good seed and the kind that will mature early. 
bs : . : ; Union Sprir 18. Ala., Sept. 24, 1917. : é I bought some Simpkins’ seed about ten years ago, and I think it 
Wake County Cotton Seed Co., Raleigh, N A ae) was about the best cotton I have even seen grow. I kept those seed 
yentlemen :—I used several varieties of cotton seed on my farm this up until about two years ago, and I lost out by the ginners mixing them 
year, none of which gave me as good return as the IDEAL cotton seed with other seed. I am going to get back on the Simpkins’ cotton 
which you sent me. On account of unfavorable conditions, I was not again. Very truly yours, 
able to give either of the cotton seed a fair test, though I am con- . . . én . 
vinced that the seed you sent me are superior to others used on my 8. E. EVERETTE, Attorney at Law. 
farm. I shall use your seed exclusively for next year’s — I a “ONLY SOLUTION OF THE BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM” 
encourage my demonstrators to use the best seed it is possible for them ‘ ona s - 
to get. I thank you for the interest you are taking in furnishing the ‘ J es Wake County Cotton Seed Co. Raleigh —e La., Sept. 13, 1917 
people good seed, for we all know that xood seed. is eed important item hit sree $ g seeercomene green Gentlemen :—Will say that’ your IDEAL and PROLIFIC Cotton 
in successful farming. Ny n pth a early ; pik, Seeds have done wonders for this section of the state in the fight 
M. uity Demonstration Agen ee i ee eee As Se weevil. Our people are making from one-third to 
me l ” : : % By three-fourt yales per acre and doing better each year. We have sold 
- si tiiahep dllapeonmenalds aoieanen gf mag” Gane 1917. : 5 Seren seed Sore eight years and have never found caging posits 
, . / se: re think Simpkins’ cotton seed the only solution of the boll weevi 
Wake etd ores Seeee te " a ai > ] ‘ i h ; m/e 2 problem. Wishing you much success, we are 
Gentlemen:—I am glad to say that I am well pleased with the ‘ : Yours ‘truly E MORGAN & BROS 
Simpkins’ IDEAL cotton. It is making more for me than any other < r ae ours very truly, “ue. a re v- 
cotton, although the drouth has struck us and cut it to about one- 6 “BEATS T ” 
third. However, I will get a bale per acre All my customers are 27 OTHERS ‘Ae, ain, © t. 25, 1917 
well pleased with the Simpkins’ cotton. oredeg | are — i $ i : : Waka: County Cotton Heea:Co., Raieighs N of Ala., Sept. 25, 1917. 
for seed for another year. Yours truly, A. JEFF : a : : Gentlemen:—I have tested your IDEAL ae of twenty-seven 
“MORE PER ACRE IN 1917 THAN | FIVE PREVIOUS YEARS.. : se i si 3 = other weil known varieties and I find it the earliest of any. Where 
COMBINE Soe : 3 : ‘ the boll weevil menaces the crop, I would especially recommend your 
, ae Miss., Oct. 3, 1917. eit So A E : IDEAL on account of its earliness and prolificness. We have five 
Wake County Cotton Seed Co., Raleigh, N. C ed: % F we -" 4 acres of IDEAL and the field is now white, while our other cotton is 
Gentlemen:—The IDEAL cotton seed I ordered from you make my 3 i , om .. z just, beginning to open. ve 
fields look like days before the weevil. We will get a little better '# me t.* ;: . With best wishes, I am, Very truly, 
than a bale to the acre, more per acre than in the last five years put * 3 : HUGH BALLEW, Editor Ballew’s Farmer. 
together. Yours truly J 2 : a ey 


P. H. CRANFORD, M.D., Physician & Surgeon. “BEST COTTON ON EARTH, WEEVILS OR NO WEEVILS” 
3 ‘ ‘ Centreville, —— Sept. 25, 1917. 
“HAS PLANTED ALL LEADING NDS IVER. wins” = ‘ ee 4 Wake County Cotton Seed Co., Raleigh, N. 
Wake County Cotton Seed Co., Raleigh, N. Se See ed we, “ % Gentlemen:—I have planted ‘Simpkins’ IDEAL cotton seed for quite 
Dear Sirs:—Your IDEAL cotton is ‘the st variety of cotton aa rs ee ee: > Ging oe Ss gy 4 a number of years, in fact, every since the boll weevils have been with 
have ever tried and I have planted about the leading kinds. I pers 3 : a faa a ‘ ¢ us, and I have yet to make a failure, while others who planted other 
planted 15 acres with the 10 bushels of seed bought of you and I am 4 % = ato *. varieties gave up cotton entirely. The IDEAL is the best cotton on 
sure of 15 bales. Cotton is a short crop in north Georgia this year, $ = . sf i earth to plant weevils or no weevils, and as long as I plant cotton at 
but I have by far the best cotton in this community, my neighbors say. So. Rs. ; ey : : all I shall plant Simpkins’ IDEAL. fours truly, 
The boll weevil is here, but it has not hurt my cotton as it is so 3 x _ a Be Cc. A. JOHNSON. 
early that it matures a crop before the weevil does its work. I think 


will order seed from again for next year, as the gins here mix “VERY BEST THAT CAN BE GROWN IN THE SOUTH” 














the seed with others. Respectfully, M. M. WRIGHT. 


: . e : : Rl, Cotona, Ala., Sept. 24, 1917. 
“NETS FROM $10 TO $25 PER ACRE MORE THAN ANY OTHER *: See ‘ sone < * To Whom It May Concern: e 
VARIETY” 5; < = # This is to certify that I have raised the IDEAL cotton, ee seed 
Bunkle, La., Sept 24, 1917. é . ‘ : ‘ are sold by the Wake County Cotton Seed Company, Raleig mC, 
Wake County Cotton Seed Co., Raleigh, N. : ee and find it to be the very hest that carbe grown in the Beuth where 
Gentlemen:—I have been planting Simpkins’ ‘Ideal’ cotton seed 3 : A 3 ‘ * fm the weevil infests it. I have from 1,000 to 1,600 pounds per acre on 
for four years. I find it the best cotton I ever planted. I am so well #: 3 BRS Sete 4 E : about 75 acres this year. Respectfully, ates 
pleased with it that I never plant anything else but ‘‘Ideal.’’ s ss 3 e eS é E. W. HUDSON. 
least ten days or two weeks ealier than most of the varieties, 2 : .o i oats 
heartily recommend it to any planter who wants to plant a variety of 3 
cotton that will net him ion $10 to aos _ acre more than any ai -_ Corepeate N. C., Sept. 22nd, 1917. 
mow Of. ours respectiu ; * : Aut ake County Cotton Seed Co., Ralei I 
CURTIS EABNEST. Proprietor, Ruby Plantation im NS. DE, cotton Gentkemen:—I am very well pleased with the IDEAL cotton seed 


: , bought from you. It is the best cotton I have ever seen for yielding 

“COULD BE FIRST ON me IN VIRGINIA the most fruit to the stalk. I shall not plant any other kind but 
‘olk, Va., Sept. 20, 1917. 

Wake County Cotton Seed Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Simpkins’ IDEAL cotton seed next season. 
™ ‘N. 
ake County Cotton, Seed Co. Raleigh No Co STALK OF IDEAL AND THE ORIGINATOR 


. Yours truly, J. L. LASSITER. 
could pick cotton this week, and be the first on the market, if I 


ty Sia “YIELDS WELL AND WILL PLANT NO OTHER KIND” 


SUPPLY LIMITED—‘‘Simpkins’ Ideal Seed’’ are in demand; Our supply is limited. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS!—There are two varieties of Car Shortage—Shipping facilities are not so good since 
Simpkins’ Seed, “IDEAL” and ‘“‘BIG BOLL EARLY.’’ the unusual demand of the Government on the railroads 
There are a good many imitators of our seed. 3oth of for cars. It may take sometime to get your shipment to 
the genuine varieties are officially trade-marked. you. 

Accept none unless the bag bears our trade-mark. Dealers all over the South handle ‘‘Simpkins’ Seeds.’’ 
Ask your dealer for them. If he can’t supply you, write 


onicmacoey WAKE COUNTY COTTON SEED CO., Raleigh, N. C. 


W. A.SIMPKINS 








ORIGINATED BY 
W.A.SIMPKINS 

















Three Useful Machines 


HREE International machines that will 
the supply of animal pay their way on any farm where there 
fats is practically ex- * is corn to market or livestock to feed are: 
hausted. Soap is near- ae ey) a large - small 

a ; “ ears, she ard or soit corn 
- peacienn. <rronen: i iL z clean without cracking the 
selling in Germany for as me. kernels or crushing the cobs. 
over $2.00 a pound. And vee : 


There are eight styles in 1, 2, 4, 
here in America soap is and 6-hole sizes, with capacities 


: : 7 . aa ‘ od : 4 from a few ears shelled by 
going up rapidly. , w . ' Lape “eR hand, up to 4,000 bushels per 
Help to save our country’s y day. 
supply of animal fats. Join the ay ae for grinding small 
home soap-making movement. "TANG y grain, corn on the cob, or corn 
It is growing fast. We are keep- A : cro 


in the husk, come in three styles 
ing every ounce of fat and grease Py Bit snk ae regular or special plates, 6”, 
and making it into cheaper, better ; , and 10” in diameter. Capaci- 
goap than we can buy. a from 5 to 30 bushels per hour 


take care of all ordinary require- 
ments. 


furnish steady, eco- 
nomical power for these and other farm machines, 


They are simple, reliable, sat- 
and the grease we save will make clean : isfactoryr operating on ie 
white soap at a cost of less than one centa ad . 


F fuel that is cheapest or most con- 
cake and very little work. ) sister \ venient to buy, Mogul kerosene 


3 : ! buil ; 
And it will be pure, free from the adulter- yd criners; Dalit-in magnetos. that 


Ya b make batteries unnecessary; en- 
ants the factories use. tf. _ | tg closed crank cases; full equipment, 
Your grocer has GIANT LYE or can get y fx t = =a y ready to run; are features of all 


it for you. Price still only 10c a can. Avoid | Mogul engines, from 1 to 50-H. P. 


Sasi your farm with a set of these three useful machines. 
substitutes. Send for Booklet. 4 See the local dealer or write the address below for complete 


. y information. 
A. MENDLESON’S SONS 4 rm 
sean: eles tii aed Sita, Mi. International Harvester er Company of America 


CHICAGO 5 USA 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Which Is the Easier? 
READER in a letter says: 
keting is much more 

than ali rich lands and 

methods of farming.” 
We do not think it 

to discuss this 


“Ma t= 
important 
improved 


worth while 
question but submit 
the following question to our good 
friend, and when he answers it we 
believe there will be no further need 
for continuing the discussion: 

Which is easter and more likely to 
be attained. To increase the yield of 
cotton from 200 pounds of lint per 
acre to 300 pound’ by increasing soil 
fertility and better methods of farm- 
ing, or to raise the price through at- 
tention to marketing from 25 cents a 
pound to 37% cents a esol 


Feeding ie Seger Cane to Hogs 
“Which will pay 


yetter, to make a fairly good 
thiee-quarters acre of Louisiana cane 
into syrup or to chop up into short 
pieces and feed to hogs, with syrup at 
50 cents per gallon and hogs at $16 
per hundred pounds, considering dif- 
ference in cost?” 

We cannot give a definite answer 
to this question, because so much de- 
pends cn the facilities or eqnipment 
available for doing the work and the 
efficiency of the methods. For in- 
stance, the per cent of the juice ex- 
tracted varies from 50 to 75, accord- 
ing to the effictency of the macl 
The quality of the syrup and conse- 
quently its selling price varies 
greatly according to the efficiency of 
the syrup making and the marketing. 

Rut as a general rule, with fair 
ficiency in manufacturing, we believe 
it will pay better to make the cane 
juice into syrup than to feed the cut- 
up cane to hogs at the prices stated. 
Cane is not a very satisfactory feed 
for hogs. They cannot handle such a 
feed to advantage and the portions 
not eaten, or the waste, are large. Of 
course, something also depends on the 
manner of feeding. If the cane forms 
only a small part of the hog ration 
and there is no other succulent feed a 
higher value will be obtained from it 
than when the cane is fed more large- 
ly and the ration consequently is not 
so suitable or so well balanced. A 
high value might be obtained from 
this cane if fed as only a fourth to a 
third of the ration with peanuts, soy 
beans or velvet beans. Cattle handle 
a feed like green cane much better 
than hogs, for the hog, having a small 
stomach and poor facilities 
ling coarse, bulky feeds, 
more concentrates or grains. 
er words, he can use to advantage a 
little of such a bulky, succulent feed, 
but if it forms a large part of his ra- 
tion he does not utilize it so well. 


READER asks: 


liltery 


also 


cr 


ee 
for hand- 
requires 
In oth- 





Very Little Danger in Feeding 
Setieigegy Velvet Beans 


READER has 
tee 
killed by 
tured. 
turned 


Osceola 
velvet beans 
frost before 


and 
that 


Early 
were 
they were ma- 
The beans in the pods have 
black, but his cattle eat them 
Teadily. He cannot pasture the land 
and had intended to pick the beans 
and grind them in the pod for feeding 
Cattle, but is told that “frost-bitten 
beans will kill cattle.’ 
It is truly remarkable how hard it 
is to correct an error once given gen- 
eral publicity. There is a very gen- 
eral belief that any plant, but particu- 
lariy legumes and sorghum, if killed 
y frost before maturity will injure 
livestock if it is fed to them. We 


have numerous inquiries 


' 
about even velvet 


fail 
notwith- 
generally known that 
they are not usually pastured until 
after frost and that frequently they 
are more or less green when the first 
killing frost comes. 

As we have stated before, the kill- 
ing of forage plants by frost is not 
likely to make them injurious to live- 
stock. Injury to some kinds of 
mals, particularly horses and mules, 
may ccur if they are fed forage 
which is de ing or moldy. If the 
legumes are very green and watery 
and decay or rotting occurs after the 
killing by frost, as may take place in 
damp or rainy weather, there is dan- 
ger in feeding this decaying material 
to horses and mules. But if the frost- 
bitten forage dries out and cures 
without decay and mold there is not 
likely to be any injury to any live- 
stock from eating it. 

In this case, if the pods dry out 
hard and sound, they may be soaked 
or ground and fed without injury to 
the stock. If, however, they do not 
dry out hard sound, or decay, it 
would not be well to feed them to 
horses and but there is little 
or no danger in grazing them by cat- 
tle and hogs : 

When ground in the pods velvet 
beans are apt to mold or become stale 
and, therefore, they 
pretty soon after 
may be 
fed in that way. 
it should not be 


this 
beans, 


standing it is 


ani- 


mules ; 


should be fed 
grinding, or they 
FOE a time and 
in soaking any feed 
allowed to ferment 
or sour, but should be fed after soak- 
ing a short time, fresh lots being 
soaked from day to day as the feed is 
required. 


soaked short 





What Is the Cost of Hog Produc- 


tion in Terms of Corn? 


r THE mind of the American farm- 
er there is a direct relationship be- 
tween hogs and corn. We have be- 
come the greatest hog-producing na- 
tion of the world because we are the 
greatest corn-producing nation. 

Corn being the basis of hog pro- 
duction, it is but natural that the hog 
producer measures the cost of hog 
production, or the selling price of 
hogs, in terms of corn. When corn is 
high- priced must also bring 
high prices or the hog producer re- 
duces his hog crop. The fact that 
corn wouid not bring a high price if 
it were not largely fed to livestock, is 
given little consideration by the 
erage farmer. If he 
much for his corn when 
as “ot can when sold as 
Eromptiy ceases to feed the 
] but sell 


hogs, Is it as long as 


hogs 


av- 
get as 
to hogs 
corn he 
corn to 
it brings a 
that way. 
although 


$20 


cannot 


fed 


higher price disposed of in 
April, 1917, 

have sold as high as 
pounds now 


Since hogs 
a hundred 
selling around 
highest prices the 
today has 
been still hig 
> Open market w 
ht more than when 
the form of 
The result is that the hog 
of the Corn Belt bred 
fall litters than usual, some 
claiming that the crop of fall pigs did 
not amount to more than 50 per 
of the normal number. The fall lit- 
ters, however, do not materially af- 
fect the hog production of the Corn 
Belt, because comparatively few sows 
are bred for two litters a year. The 
important question is, how is this 
disparity between the prices of corn 
and hogs going to affect the spring 
pig crop? 


€ver 


fed 
and live 
hogs. 
1 


marketed in 
pro- 
fewer 


SCWS for 


cent 
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crop of imay be 
; 


he price of 


grains 


corn 
and 

t the amount of reduc- 
corn prices is wmcertain. Most 
do xpect corn to go be- 
a bushel and many think 
sell for from $1.25 to $1.50 a 
summer. Moreover, the 
liog feeder i eli g wnat he ft ards 
as a heavy loss from feeding his corn 
to hogs during the past months in- 
stead of selling it for the hich prices 
which he could have obtained. This 
is fresh in mind and he is not 
likely to take chances on repeating 
the loss again next summer. He is, 
therefore, disposed to run his spring 
giits off to market during the winter 
instead of breeding them for spring 
litters, just as he has marketed his 
older brood during the summer 
and fall. 

Unless the raiser of the Corn 
Selt can be made to feel that he will 
get as muchefor his 1917 corn fed to 
hogs as he can if sold on the corn 
market he is not going to breed the 
usual number of sows this fall. The 
breeding is now on, and there 
seems to be no time for any actign 
that will give the hog producer this 
assurance of safe and just prices for 
hegs during the coming year. The 
hogs of this country are now esti- 
niated about 5,000,060 below the nor- 
mal supply of 65,000,000, and there 
seems little hope of inducing the hog 
raisers of the country to stop the de- 
creasing supply, notwithstanding the 
certainty that the demand will be 
large by our own army and the na- 
tions allied with us in war. 

Consumers are complaining of the 
high price of pork products, but ‘they 
are actually so low, compared with 
the price of corn, that the producer 

hogs will not produce them in the 
usual quantities. If the consumer 
does not change his attitude or if he 
is not induced in some way to pay 
higher prices production will go so 

supply 


scarce 


tion in 

’ 
peopie 
ine @ dintlee 
iOw a aotiar 
it will 


not e 


bushel next 


his 


SOWS 


1 
| Yr 
nog 


season 


low that the natural law of 
and demand will within a short time 
send prices of hog products sky-high. 
That hogs are now selling for much 
less than they should, on a basis of 
corn prices, or in other words for 
much less than the corn they have 
eaten would have sold for, is shown 
by the following easily proved facts: 
For the last ten years, or for that 
matter for the last 36 years, the farm- 
ers of the United States have receiy- 
ed on an average the price of about 
11.65 bushels of corn for 100 pounds 
of live hogs. This may or may not 
have given them a profit. Probably 
about 9 bushels represented the cost 
of feed and the other 2.65 bushels all 
other costs, including overhead ex- 
penses, losses, and profits if such 
were actually made 
Starting with May, 1917, 
producer has received for 


of live 


the hog 
100 pounds 
hogs the equivalent values 
in corn, as follow 


May 1917 bushel 

7 " bush 

1917 7.6 bushe 
.6 bus 
-8 bushe 


.7 bushe 
That 
of li. 


the value 
corn for 100 
the average 
has only re- 
from 7.6 bushels 
for 100 pounds 


tead of getting 
bushels of 
pounds of live 
for the pas? 
ceived the 
to 9.7 bus 
of live hogs 


hogs, or 
10 years, he 
value of 
hels of corn 
that he 
hog 


re- 
s under 


Is there any wonder 
fuses to feed his corn to 
those conditions? 

The first lesson 
must be done to 
raiser of a fair ratio 
price of corn and 
army and those of 


is, that something 
the 
between 
hogs if our own 
our allies are to 
be furnished the hog meat and fats 
they so much need. 

Another lesson is that the Southern 
farmer should greatly increase his 
hog production on other feeds than 


assure 


hog 
the 


corn. EH 
creases 
vo hich 


the northern hog raiser de- 
his crop of hogs, prices will 
and the Southern farmer, if 
he produces hegs economically, using 
a minimum of corn, can count on 
large profits. In fact, when large num- 
bers are decreasing their production 
of a staple product in large demand ts 
the tinre when the wise individual in- 
produetion. Will the 
farmer be wise as well as 


creases 118 
Southern 
patriotic? 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


Lack cf Pasturage m the Late Fall 
and the Proper Use of Fall- 
sowed Cereals or Grains im Fill- 
ing This Shortage 











N MANY farms the fall-sowed 

grains are sowed for the grain they 
yield without any thought as to their 
pasturage value. Under certain con- 
ditions such a crop can be pastured 
very profitably and without material- 
ly decreasing the yield of grain. In 
fact, for oats sowed early in the fall, 
pasturage may be a distinct advan- 
tage im preventing too large growth 
and the formation of stems. When 
the oat plant begins to form stems, 
it has reached a stage of growth at 
which it is seriously injured by freez- 
ing weather. These stems, when 
killed by a severe freeze, are not re- 
placed and the stand and subsequent 
yield of either grain or pasturage 1s 
seriously curtailed. 

On the other hand, too early pas- 
turage, before the plants have be- 
come well established, is very unwise. 
In fact, if the crop is not sowed early 
in the fall, grazing during the fate 
fail and winter is a very bad practice, 
not only on fields that are to be har- 
vested for grain but also from the 
standpoint of subsequent winter and 
spring grazing on those ficlds to be 
used solely for pasturage. 

New lands (those recently clear- 
ed) that are soft and on which 
the plants are easily pulled out by 
the grazing animals should not be 
pastured. It has also been the ex- 
perience of a number of oat growers 
that pasturing oats planted on very 
heavy land has a decreasing effect on 
the bushels of oats harvested the fol- 
lowing spring. 

Where conditions 
grazing, there 
tions to be 
small grains. 

1. Keep the stock off the land: while 
wet. If the land is soft the tramping 
of the livestock in grazing will not 
only injure the oats, but the puddling 
and cutting up of the field will ren- 
der future cultivation more trouble- 
some. 

2. Avoid pasturing too closely. 
tants that have been grazed off 
closely to the ground are given little 
protection against freezing and the 
crop is either killed or the vitality of 
the roots so weakened that vigorous 
tillering does not occur in the spring, 
and a good crop of 
not 1 

2 th 
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are still two precau- 
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grass or grain is 
pro¢ lu cea, 
1 foreg 
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one to be grazed 

period of the 


suggestions as to 
applicable to either 
sted for grain or 
during the entire 
plant’s growth. How- 
ever, where grain is to be harvested, 
the additional precaution of 
tinuing pasturing early enough to 
afford abundant time for the plants 
to tiller and head should be stressed. 
There is no doubt but that early fall- 
sowed grains can wisely grazed 
during the fate fall and winter with- 
out injury to the yield of grain, but 
it has been proved conclusively that 
stock should be removed as soon as 
the spring growth starts or the yield 
may be seriously curtailed. 


EUGENE BUTLER. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW.F. MASSEY 














Notes and Comments 


HE tomato crop on the Maryland 
Peninsula this season was grown 
en a larger area than usual, but the 
crop was short. And yet there has 
been more money put into the farm- 
ers’ hands from tomatoes this season 
than ever before. The canners had a 
prospect for brisk sales of canned 
goods and they took the tomatoes at 
any price demanded. Tomatoes a few 
years back sold for $8a ton. This sum- 
mer they have sold for $30 and over a 
ton. A good many growers had con- 
tracted their crops to the canners for 
$iS a ton, and when the price soared, 
inany of these flew their contract, 
and there will probably be some law- 
suits over the matter. 
* OK Ok 


There is a very large crop of late 
lrish potatoes, both in area and pros- 
pective yield. None dug up to this 
date (October 25th), as the tops are 
still green and unhurt by frost. With 
the coming of a killing frost, I am 
very much interested in seeing the 
outcome of a half-acre plot I pass 
daily. This plot is planted in rows 
not over two feet apart, and has been 
cultivated entirely by hand by two 
women. It has been beautifully culti- 
vated, too, and there are no weeds 
nor grass in the rows. It is a little 
odd that in spite of the prospect of 
an immense potato crop all over the 
country, the price is actually higher 
than a little while back. 

x * O* 


Sweet potatoes, like tomatoes, were 
planted in a very unusually large 
area, and yet the crop is short and 
the average size of the potatoes 
smaller than usual. But prices keep 
up to such a figure that there will be 
a disposition ‘to sell as fast as possi- 
ble rather than take the risk of stor- 
ing in the curing houses. These 
houses are in a very uncertain state 
because of the difficulty in getting 
hard coal, and without this they can- 
not make the heat needed at the out- 
set after storing. On going around 
the country I have seen a number of 
fields of sweet potatoes being dug, 
and have seen but one with a really 
fine crop. This field I estimated could 
not have less than 400 bushels an 
acre. There must be something wrong 
in the general treatment of this crop 
when one man, with the same general 
character of soil and the same weath- 
er, makes a fine crop, while nearly 
every one else has a small crop. The 
element of luck has very little to do 
in farm matters, for in the production 
of any crop there is more in the man 
than in the land. 

+. ee 


We are now cutting fine heads of 
the Hanson and Wonderful lettuce 
from the open ground, and the 
frames have also been planted with 
younger plants. The lettuce are very 
hardy and we are not likely to have 
weather severe enough to damage 
them much before Christmas, and by 
that time the lettuce in the frames 
will be ready for use. One who has 
no frames or sashes in his garden 
loses a great deal of the pleasure of 
gardening. I have one _ three-sash 
frame sown broadcast with lettuce. 
The frame is on soil not especially 
rich. The lettuce plants are now with 
leaves about the size of a twenty-five- 
cent piece. This frame we will keep 
as dormant as possible, only using 
the sashes in unusually cold nights, 
for we.want to keep these plants 
small and tough to plant frames after 
the Christmas crop is cut out, for 
heading in late winter and early 
spring, and in fact expect ‘to keep 
plants enough in that frame to set 
out-doors in spring. Some of the 
plants of the late sowed crop 
from which the frames have now 
been transferred will be set in open 





furrows for wintering outside. These 
plants, or rather plants of the same 
varieties, stood last winter when the 
cabbage plants-were killed. These will 
be set in the same rows with the 
Early Wakefield cabbage and _ will 
head and come out before the cab- 
bage claims all the room. 
* 

I would like those of our friends 
who never grew the Savoy cabbage 
to see it now in my garden. There is 
such a rugged robustness, and a dark- 
ei: and richer green than other cab- 
bage. And then the quality is so much 
superior to the common cabbage that 
it always pays to have some in ‘the 
family garden though it does not 
make the great head's that inferior 
sorts do. The Wonderful lettuce is 
the same lettuce that is grown around 
Raleigh, N. C., under the name of 
Shellem lettuce, as an English gar- 
dener named Shellem introduced it 
there. It is also claimed by some to 
be identical with the variety known 
as the New York lettuce, but I am in- 
clined to differ from this. It is simi- 
lar in general appearance, but makes 


els of wheat an acre. He would of 
course have gotten more humus- 
making material in the soil by turn- 
ing the peas under, but it would have 
been difficult that late to have got- 
ten the soil properly settled for 
wheat, and by feeding the pea hay 
and returning the manure to the 
land as a top-dressing on the wheat 
the soil would have lost nothing. He 
did not, so far as I know, use the ma- 
nure in this way. But he made the 
wheat a fairly good crop. 

Another man in an adjoining coun- 
ty practiced the same method and he 
too made 30 bushels an acre. He sow- 
ed peas again after the wheat and put 
the land in wheat again with the 
same treatment as before, and made 
40 bushels an acre. Getting the soil in 
perfect order and seeding liberally 
with the drill with plenty of phos- 
phatic fertilizer will make wheat, if 
the soil is adapted to wheat, as most 
of the Piedmont soil is. 





Curing Hams and Bacon 


‘sDLEASE give me the best method 
for curing hams and bacon.” 

There are different ideas about the 
curing of hog flesh. Some use the 
dry salting method and some use the 
biine method, and first-class meat is 
made in both ways. I was raised to 
consider the dry salting method the 





ber 15 at the outside. 


scuppernongs and crape myrtles. 
have a stump-free farm. 


have the run of the fields. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 
GG: in the wheat crop without delay, in case the work has not 
already been done. 


2. Oats may still be planted in the lower half of the Cotton 
Belt, if the work is done right away. Try to get them in by Novem- 


3. Rye is about the only cover crop we can plant this late without 


danger of winter-killing Abruzzi is the best variety. 
4. Ordered those fruit trees yet? 


5. Don’t let the stumps have any rest—keep after them till you 


6. Harvesting should be rushed to completion, so the stock may 


Don’t forget some pecans, 








much larger heads than the New 


York. 





Several Reasons Why Wheat 
Failed 


st SOWED two bushels of wheat 

last year on two acres of land 
where I had cowpeas 15 inches high. 
Turned them under the last of August 
and let stand till 18th of October. 
Then I sowed the wheat and dragged 
it in. Land was broken three inches 
deep and was not harrowed till wheat 
was sowed. I made but six bushels 
cf wheat ona stiff red clay soil. 
Please tell me why I did not make 
more wheat.” 


So far as I can gather from your 
letter, there were several reasons for 
the failure. In the first place, you did 
not prepare the soil well. You should 
have kept it harrowed and tramped 
from the time it was plowed till seed- 
ing time and so would have gotten it 
fined and settled. Secondly, you sow- 
ed too little wheat. You should have 
sowed three bushels on the two acres. 
Then you sowed the wheat by hand 
and harrowed it in, a very poor way 
to put in wheat. After getting the 
land in the best condition, the wheat 
should have been put in with a wheat 
drill, Then you do not say anything 
about fertilizer. If I were putting in 
wheat after peas I would add 400 
pounds of acid phosphate an acre to 
balance the organic nitrogen from 
the peas. 


Two years ago a man with soil just 
like yours wrote to me that he had a 
field in peas and wanted to follow 
them with wheat. The peas were in 
condition to cut for hay, and I advis- 
ed him to save them for feed and 
then to disk the land thoroughly and 
get it as fine as possible with disk 
and spike harrow and to add 400 
pounds of acid phosphate an acre and 
to drill in five pecks of wheat an acre. 
He did as directed and made 30 bush- 


only one. My mother was a famous 
hand at meat-curing, and taught me 
how to cut the hog and cure the meat. 
{n later years I tried the brine meth- 
od because I found a friend success- 
ful in making the best of hams in this 
way, and it is certainly far less worke 
than dry salting. Hence for many 
years I used the brine method till I 
had no hogs to kill and no smoke- 
house and have had to depend on 
buying my meat already cured. 
Sometimes I get good and some- 
times poor hams, for as a rule I can- 
not get here home-cured meat, but 
have to take the packing house hams 
which are not the real thing of my 
early manhood at home by any sort 
of comparison. 

In the first place, let the meat get 
perfectly cold before you cut the hog 
up at all. You cannot cut and trim 
the meat properly till it is cold and 
firm. Cut the hams with a short hock 
and trim them in good rounded 
shape. Make a brine strong enough 
to float an egg, and pack the meat in 
this for three days. Then take it out 
and either make a new brine or boil 
and skim the first and return the 
meat, putting hams and shoulders in 
a cask to themselves and the thin 
meat by itself. Keep this last in brine 
ten days. I add to this brine an ounce 
tof saltpetre for each 100 pounds of 
meat. The hams and shoulders are 
let stay in the brine three weeks. 
Then take out and hang and smoke 
with any sort of wood except pine, 
or with corn cobs. Corn cobs smoth- 
ered down with green cedar brush 
make an excellent smoke. When 
properly smoked, make a mixture of 
black molasses and black pepper and 
paint the meat over with this. Wrap 
on thick paper and put in cotton bags 
and dip these in whitewash and hang 
in a dark house. The side meat after 
smoking can be packed down in bran 
or oat chaff. The hams and shoulders 
will be at their best at the next year’s 
killing time. 
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Locust Trees 

sSCOME time ago I saw a statement 

from you that the locust tree 
does not injure the land. I think you 
stated that it was the yellow locust 
Lut some catalogs mention this locust 
as a shrub. I wish to grow some for 
posts. What is the botanical name 
of the yellow locust ?” 

The yellow locust is also called in 
some sections the black locust. Bot- 
anically it is Robinia pseudocacia, 
there are some small shrubby forms 
ot Robinia native in North Carolina, 
Robinia viscosa is a smaller tree than 
Robinia pseudocacia, but still a tree. 
Its flowers are not so sweet-scented 
as those of the yellow locust, which 
are white and fragrant. The Robinia 
hispida is a shrub and native to the 
North Carolina mountains and the 
pine barrens. It has very pretty ra- 
cemes of rose-colored flowers. The 
common locust, as all the Robinias, 
belong to the legume family, and like 
peas and clover have nitrogen-gath- 
ering bacteria on their roots, and one 
will always find the soil about a lo- 
cust tree maintaining its fertility and 
not robbing crops growing near it. 
The tree is a rapid grower. I grew 
at Raleigh trees large enough for 
posts in eight years from the seed. 





Sowing Spinach 
ssT YOW late can I sow spinach seed 
to winter over for cutting in 
early spring?” 

1 find that here in southeastern 
Maryland the best time to sow the 
latest crop of spinach is the last week 
in September. South of Virginia, the 
seed can be sowed in October and get 
large enough to winter well, and in 
most sections will be ready to cut in 
late February. My first sowing is 
now in use for the table. This plot 
was sowed in August. Another plot 
sowed early in September is almost 
large enough to cut, and the third 
plot has just been sowed. You can 
sow spinach seed in February for 
spring use, but it runs to seed soon 
and does not last much longer than 
that sowed in October. But you 
should have now some of the early- 
sowed spinach for cutting. By mak- 
ing the several sowings that I do I 
can have spinach ready for use at 
least till Christmas, and if the winter 
is not a hard one, I will be able to get 
fresh cutting most of the winter, for 
usually there is but a short time 
when the leaves get singed on the 
edges and are not in eating condition. 





Planting Strawberries 


SXX7HEN is the best time to set 

strawberries? I notice in The 
Progressive Farmer that September 
is advised. I set some last November, 
manuring them heavily with hen 
house manure, and they nearly met in 
the rows by late spring, but had a 
small crop of berries. I have select- 
ed a place in my garden and have 
covered it with stable manure. Please 
tell me what to do now and when to 
set the plants.” 


I have found that November is the 
best time for setting strawberry 
plants anywhere from Maryland 
southward. I have set them in No- 
vember in North Carolina and made a 
full crop the next spring. Our large 
growers here set them in November. 
Better plow the manure under and 
apply acid phosphate at the rate of 
1,000 pounds an acre. 





Grapes in Florida 


SNX7ILL Niagara grapes do here 
(Pensacola)? Old-timers say 
that the mildew gets them.” 

I would suppose that the Niagara 
and other grapes will grow all right 
on the Gulf Coast. Of course mildew 
will get them anywhere if you do not 
spray to prevent it. To grow grapes 
and other fruit anywhere we must 
understand that spraying is essential 
to the getting of healthy plants and 
plenty of fruit. 
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The Aladdin Engineers Have Outstripped Even-Lheir Best Previous Efforts in the New Medel 7 Aladdin Pictured 
It Is the Result of Five Years Tireless Effort, and Embodies Many New and. Important Features and Advantages. 


More and Better Light—On Less Oil 





CULUSEEEEEEEE PUAEDERSEGESOEEDNSSOREUEE THT 
Beats Test This Wonderful Kerosene Mantle Light Saves 
Electric 10 Days FREE-—Just Send the Coupon Money 





CCEPT this free trial offer. Find out at 

our risk how your home can be better 
lighted than a city home. For here’s a light 
that beats gas, beats gasoline, beats even the 
tungsten electric light. It is five times as 
efficient as the ordinary round wick flame 
lamp. Who says it is? The United States 
Government Bureau of Standards says so— 
34 great universities say so—their exhaustive 
tests have proven it. This light was award- 
ed the gold medal at the Panama Exposition 
as the world’s best. To have this wonderful 
light in your home means money ’ saved. 
It pays for itself, using less 
than half as much: oil as 
Yo round wick, open flame 














Half the Oil Goes Twice as Far 


Air is the most abundant thing in the 
world. Out of 94 per cent air mixed with the 
vapor from the oil, the Aladdin, by the use 
of a mantle, creates the most mellow, restful, 





Get the wonderful New Alad- 
din No. 7 for your own home 
free—and in spare hours make 
more money than you’ve ever 
made before. You can do this 
without interfering with other 





pleasure. 


No Experience is Necessary 
You don’t have to be a good 


Our wonderful light “talks’’ for itself. 
No investment necessary. We furnish 
the goods on 30 days’ credit. Send 
the coupon Look into this wonder- 
ful opportunity now. 














Geo. B. Quimby, Elma, Wash., R1, wrote April 1, 1917: 
“I never sold anything before I started with Aladdin. The 
first five days I sold 17 lamps.’”’ Claude Bridges, Macon, 
work, without disturbing your Ga., writing April 24, 1917, said: 
I have been working I have sold 120 lamps.’’ 
enbronn, Grass Lake, Mich., “ 
lamps-~—and all in less than 6 days’ work.’’ R. L, Eberman, 
Metzger, Ore., 
dreds of Aladdin lamps in a field honeycombed with elec- 
talker. tric light current.” W. B. Stine, Surprise, Neb., sold 8 
Aladdins in 4 hours. G. R. Baldwin, Marysville, O, sold 
33 in one week. Rev. Theo. L. Blanken, Millford, Ill., sold 
5 in one afternoon. We have thousands of letters like 
these from all parts of the country. 


steady light ever produced. It burns 50 hours 
on a gallon of oil. Saves eye strain and 
brings cheer and contentment to the home. 
Dim lights have caused untold eye strain, 
headache and misery. The poor lamps of 
the country are responsible for the fact that 
one out of every five among country children 
has defective vision while only one out of 
twenty among city children is similarly 
afflicted. 


The Aladdin banishes dim light and eye 
strain. Saves the children’s eyes, encourages 


study and reading—makes them glad to stay 
home. 


$1,000 in Gold 


For Lamp Equal to Aladdin 

To prove that our state- 
ments regarding the su- 
periority of the Aladdin 
are not mere idle claims, 
we offer $1,000, ready for 
instant payment, to any 
person who can produce or show us an oil 
lamp equal to the new Aladdin. Write for 
circular giving particulars of this great chal- 
lenge offer. This offer has been standing for 
more than four years, but up to the present 





Get an Adda Free wicoapon EL” all Send No Money = 
Make a Lot of Money  _aaer eta 


Make $100 to $300 per month, spare time, 
same as these men, without experience 


“In three months’ time 
Bert Arch- 
called at 30 homes—sold 24 





wrote March 29, 1917: “I have sold hun- 











date, not one single lamp has been submitted 
for a test. 


Write for Yours Today 
Send No Money—Charges Prepaid 


Let us send you our latest model 7 Aladdin 
to use ten nights in your home—charges pre- 
paid—return charges paid, too, in case you 
are not entirely satisfied. Find out how it 
floods the whole room with mellow, cheerful 
light—how it really does beat gas, electricity 
and acetylene for brilliancy—how noiseless, 
smokeless and odorless it is—how it saves 
half or more in oil and actually pays for itself. 


Keep the’ Aladdin Without Cost 


We have thousands of inquiries from our 
advertising. We want a user in your neigh- 
borhood, so we can say to inquirers: “Go and 
see the lamp.” If you are willing to let folks 
see your Aladdin lighted up, you can keep 
yours without cost and with very little effort. 
Send the coupon. The first applicant from 
each town is offered this chance. Send the 
coupon today. Be the first. 


THE MANTLE LAMP COMPANY, 


168 Aladdin Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Largest Kerosene (Coal Oil) Mantle Lamp House in the World 
Also Offices and Warerooms at 
New York City, Portland, Ore., Montreal and Winnipeg, Canada 





THE MANTLE LAMP CO., 168 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago, II. 
Gentlemen:—Send me full particulars about— 


Proof that the Aladdin Mantle Lamp gives the world’s 
best light at a big saving in oil. 


Your offer to send the Aladdin prepaid for ten days free 
trial and how it can be kept without charge. 


4 Your plan whereby I can get an Aladdin free and make a 
. lot of money without the need of experiqnee or capital. 


(NOTE:—If you are interested in the money-making omeaniity: write 
a letter and attach to the coupon, tell us something about yourself, 
whether or not you have a rig or auto to work in rural districts, give 
your age, present occupation; say whether you can work full time or 
just part time, when you can start and what territory you would 
prefer. Hurry your letter before territory is taken.) 
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Everybody naturally wants 
to hear the best music 


If you had your choice of attending 
two concerts—the greatest artists in ail 
the world appearing at one, some little- 
known artists at the other—which would 
you choose? You would quickly decide 
to hear the renowned artists who are 
famous for their superb interpretations. 
And this is exactly the reason why the 
Victrola is the instrument for your home. 

The greatest artists of all the world 

ake records for the Victrola exclu- 
sively: Caruso, Alda, Braslau, Calvé, 
Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Elman, 
Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Garrison, 
Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Kline, 
Kreisler, Marsh, Martinelli, McCor- 
mack, Melba, Paderewski, Powell, 
Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
brich, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams, 
Witherspoon, Zimbalist. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor 
dealers everywhere who will gladly demonstrate 


them and play your favorite music for you. Ask 
to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the ist of each month 


Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered 
‘Trade-mark of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only, 
Warning: The use of the word 
Victrola upon or in the promotion 
or sale of any other Talking Ma- , 
chine or Phonograph products is 
misleading and illegal. 



































































To insure Victor quality, always 
look for the famous trademark,’ 
“His Master’s Voice.” It is on 
all genuine productsof the Victor 


Victrola XVII, $250 
Talking Machine Company 


Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
Mah 


ogany or oak 
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Books for Farmers Why bother with short-lived, 
all-wood gates? Why war- 
time prices for steel or 

My new Liberty **Can’t-Sag’ 

anteed 5 years, now costs you less 


For list of best books on all wage onsen 
farm subjects, consult our “Ref- 
erence Special,” February, 17, 
1917, or write us for any infor- 


outlast three tes. 
boards, bolted seint.. 


oards, 
out of shape. 
the Liberty ‘*Can 


mation. We shall be glad to Geands with witch ren mae be 
help any reader. ‘ra. con. PT 


Cur advertisers are guaranteed to be re- 
liable 




















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 




















E writer has often wondered 
at the reasoning of the average 
farmer, who sun-drys, places in 

a@ paper bag and stores in a dark 
closet to protect from weevils 50 
cents werth of pop corn, and leaves 
a bale of cotton worth $100 or more 
lying on the ground in all kinds of 
weather to damage at least $2, prob- 
ably $10, often $25. 

Those familiar with the cotton in- 
dustry estimate the yearly loss from 
country damage to be from thirty to 
seventy-five million dollars. A large 
part of this loss occurs while the 
cotton is lying around the gins, but 
strange to say many farmers throw 
cotton on the ground without cover- 
ing after hauling it home. 


Will We Throw Away Two Hundred 
Million Dollars? 
ARMERS are prosperous, and as 
conditions seem to justify pre- 
vailing or higher prices, it is proba- 
ble that an unusual quantity of cot- 
ton wiil be held by farmers this sea- 
son. Unless they care for their cot- 
ton better than has been their cus- 
tom in the past an appalling loss will 
be the result. The same number of 


HANDLING AND CARE OF COTTON 


Thirty to Seventy-five Million Dollars in Country Damage Yearly 
—Avoid This, or It Will Not Pay to Attempt to Hold Cotton 


By 0. J. McConnell 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ed” long, a waterlogged bale that is 
sure to damage is inevitable. Let no 
farmer deceive himself into the be- 
lief that he is the gainer by this slip- 
shod method. The buyer is compelled 
to protect himself, and if any error 
is made it will be on the side of the 
buyer. 

The protection and proper care of 
baled cotton is dependent upon the 
owner alone, and he can blame no 
one but himself, when he is a heavy 
loser because of improper care. 

It has been my observation that 


damaged and wet cotton is the 
source of more friction and hard 
feeling between buyer and seller 


than anything else connected with 
the purchase and sale of cotton. The 
farmer who properly cares for his 
baled cotton avoids this source of 
friction and saves himself money as 
well, 

It is the custom in many sections 
for farmers to bring their cotton di- 
rect from the gins to the warehouses 
and then or later sell their receipts 
instead of the bale. This is a very 
satisfactory method and_ eliminates 
all danger of weather damage. 


Cotton should always be stored, 
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BO YOU STORE YOUR COTTON IN A WAREHOUSE 
‘OR DO YOU HOLD IT ON YOUR OWN FARM? 
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pounds of damaged cotton that caused 
a loss of seventy-five million dollars 
a few years ago will result in a 
loss of approximately two hundred 
million dollars this season. 

The writer knows of one farmer 
merchant who stored (?) 300 %ales in 
his yard from November until early 
in March. He then shipped it to an- 
other point to be really stored. The 
actual damage and labor charges in- 
curred in removing the damage caus- 
ed this man a loss of over $1,100. He 
could have built himself an excellent 
storage house with this loss or for 
$100 stored the cotton in a modern 
warehouse where it would have been 
undamaged. Similar instances could 
be repeated without number. South- 
ern farmers have wasted an incalcu- 
lable sum in the past. Are they going 
to allow 25 to 35’ cent cotton to rot 
this year? : 

Another factor to be taken into 
consideration is that leaving bales of 
cotton exposed to the weather causes 
a layer, the thickness of which de- 
pends upon the length of time it is 
exposed, to discolor. When the farm- 
er sells this cotton it is graded ac- 
cording to this off colored layer of 
slightly damaged cotton. Even those 
farmers who turn and air their cot- 
ton, thus preventing it from actually 
rotting, lose from $1 to $7.50 per bale 
from this cause. 


Don’t Store (?) Under a Tree 


COMMON custom among farm- 

ers is to throw their cotton under 
a tree for “storage” (?). A worse 
way of keeping cotton could hardly 
be devised, as the tree will shade the 
cotton and prevent its drying out af- 
ter rains. If the cotton is thus “stor- 








of all advertising ét carries,” 








preferably in a warehouse giving a 
negotiable receipt for fully insured 
cotton. Should the farmer find that 
he needs money when the price 
appears unduly depressed he can 
borrow on his receipt at a low rate 
of interest. 

To sum up the matter: The proper 
storage of cotton by farmers this 
season will not only save them a vast 
amount of money usually lost in 
weather damage, but furnish collat- 
eral security for obtaining loans, if 
necessary, until they are prepared to 
sell. 





How to Store Cowpeas 


NDER ordinary conditions, the 

best way to store cowpeas is in 
the pod. The pods serve as a pro- 
tection for the peas, says Clemson 
College. 

if you find some weevils already in 
them it will be well to fumigate with 
carbon disulphide for 24 hours, using 
a pound of carbon disulphide to 1,000 
cubic feet of store room. The store 
room, of course, must have tight 
walls, or have them made tight by 
pasting paper over the cracks. A 
very common way is to get barrels 
and fill them with peas, shaking them 
down thoroughly, but not tramping 
them enough to break the pods. 

If there are a good many weevils 
already in the peas, then it would be 
advisable to thrash them now and 
preserve them in sacks or barrels 
after they have been fumigated. 





Wouldn't it really help your neighbors 
and your neighborhodd if more of them read 
The Progressive Farmer? If you think 50, 
help us get them to subscribe this fall 
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Saturday, November 10, 1917] 





Beat the HighC 





aoe four-wheel 
éteel truck with 


$62 a Sawing z Outfit 
SAY 


bored and fitted 
so 5-H.P. May- 
nard Engine can 
be mounted by 
simply inserting 
six bolts; 24-inch 
front and_ 26-in. 









rear steel wheels; 3-inch tires; 3-inch_axles; 4- 
inch sills; completa with tongue. $62 00 
Shipping weight, 800 Ibs. Price..,... ° 

A Same as above, but Wt ed with sills 
bored and fitted for Maynard 7-H ne; 5- 
inch sills; 28-inch front and 30- on: rear wheels ; 
fitted with 28-inch saw_ blade. — weight, 
895 pounds. Price, each.........+...+- -- $65.00 


~ Old Reliable Two-Hole Sheller 


Large capacity, 
well made. Made 
of hardwood, 
strongly bolted; 
nicely painted. 
Shafts are cold 
rolled steel of 
size to stand 
the most errr 
strain; run in 
babbitted boxes. Bal- 
ance wheel heavy and 
large diameter. Height 
to top of feed table, 39 
inches; width, 24 in.; 
length, 4 feet 4 inches; 
capacity, 35 to 45 bushels per hour. 











Furnished 
with a wire cob rake which carries out cobs and 


prevents clogging. Also 
husks. Shipping weight, 
Shipped from factory 110. 
919AIG22 With. fan, feed table and 12x3-in, 
pulley, crank and cob carrier. 
<\, Bee ee ee ewer eek eee ee 
919A1024 7e- Foot backing Elevator. Ship- 
ping rs 85 S. SEN sia Gisiexé-ea 
919AIOZ5 Eight- Foot eee Box Flevator. 
Shipping ee, 120 Ibs. Price, each..$14.00 
arm Bargain Bock for prices and 
descriptions of other shellers. 


Little a er Grinder 


»-horse power needed to 
on it. Strong and durable, 
Burrs, 5% in. in diameter, 
made from a composition of 
extra hard metal 
5 grind 7 to 20 bushels 
of grain per hour, Fur- 
nished with one set of 
fine grinding plates 
and one set wet 
Pulleys are 6% in. 
diameter. Shpg. 90 lbs. Shipped from N. Y 


LA iat Ay Bia Price, with two sets * $10. 50 


Extra Grinding Phiten. * pair: 75¢ 
Grindors described and rer In our Free 
Farm Bargain Book. 


Double Action High oy 


carries out the silk and 
without elevator, 295 Ibs. 

























wells up to 30 feet deep, for pumping 
water to storage tanks; for supplying residences, 
for spraying orchards, pumping 
mted on a heavy cast iron base. 
Cold rolled aoe shafts 1% inches ue diameter. 
Fitted with 144-in. suction and 1%-in. discharge 
sides. Shipping weight, 200 pounds. 
726A1380 Geared three to one with tight and 





loose pulleys, 14 in, in diameter, 2%- 2 

in. face, for gasoline engine. Price. ° 
726A1381 Same as above, fitted with pneu- 
matic attachment. Price.......... ++++- $27.6 





Countershaft Pump Jack 


either on beam over- 
head, on side wall or 
Dost, whe' - 
tion or style of the 
pump will not it 
of the use of a vertical 
Jac. By 4 


Pitman or the jack and 
the pump handle, it 
can also be used on the 
floor or platform to ope- 
rate a horizontal pump. 
Made with steel 
shafts, 
ings, cut gears and tight and loose pulleys. 
Stroke adjustable from 4 to 8 inches. ~~ 
leys, 14x2% inches. Shipping weight, 

1 Shipped from factory in Indiana. "$9. 85 
vulloys, Belting, Shafting, Etc. 


940A814 Overhead Pump Jack. Price 
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~ shafts % to Diam., 3 to 
24 ann 3 I ce, 
F si 26 to $4.45 
f TEEL SPLIT PULLEYS 
For aa % to 115/16 in. Diam., 


3 to 6 in. Face. 3 to 6 in. We. 1% 
to 7 lbs. Price, $1.62 to $2. 
For shafts % to 2 inches. Diam., 8 to 24 in. 


oe 6 in. Wt., 12 to 41 lbs. Price, $2.67 to 


COLD ROLLED STEEL SHAFTING 
71A3228 The best Cold Rolled Steel Shaft- 
ing; pit! straight and uniform size the entire 
length. In following jenethe only: 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 
12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24 f 


Size, ee 1 1 1% 
Wt., ft., Ibs.. 14 2% “i hy 8% 10% 
Price, foot...42¢ 2fe 33c¢ 4a7e 64c S4c 





For complete line of Transmission Supplies, including 
Palleys, Shafting, Rabber, Canvas and Le«.*!-er Belting, 

lars, Hangers, Blocks, Coupling, Graphite, etc., see 
page 127 of our FREE Farm Bargain Book. 


WITH 


e€ 
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THE IDEAL FARM POWER 







Burns 
Kerosene 
or 
Gasoline 


and its great scarcity makes an engine al- 
most a necessity on every farm, but the high 
cost of gasoline has made many farmers feel that the operating cost of an engine burning 
gasoline only would be prohibitive. 


The High Cost of Farm Labor 


in either 8, 5 or 7-horse size which gives you a world of power 
r at a very low cost because it burns cheap kerosene just as well 
as gasoline. It is a high compression, throttle governed engine, designed especially for the use 
of kerosene. It is equipped with the new model kerosene carburetor, with automatic air valve 
and water spray valve. There are no attachments, no complicated adjustments necessary to 
change from gasoline to kerosene or from kerosene to gasoline. It is equipped with genuine 
Webster Magneto, guaranteeing steady and reliable ignition. Heavy double heat-treated drop 
forged crank shaft, fuel tank enclosed in cast sub-base, shield over moving parts, spark advance 
and retard lever speed control, hopper cooled with water jacketed cylinder and cylinder head. 

to develop more than its ra horse power, to do it 
We Warrant the Maynard contunuously and without Ri We sell it at a price 
lower than dealers ask for their lowest priced gasoline engines. We slip it to you with the distinct understand- 
ing and ayreement that you may use it 60 days, giving it every test you care to give it, and if it is not entirely 
satisfactory to you, ship it back to us at our expense and we will return the purchase price and any freight. 


charges paid by you. You cannot ask for a more liberal offer than this. We are ready to ship promptly from 
our big stocks in New . 


Here Is an Engine 


The Maynard 3-Horse Power Engine 


Type ‘‘K’’ Gasoline-Kerosene Four-Cycle Horizontal. Bore, 4% in. Stroke, 6 in. Normal] speed, 450 R.P.M. 


Maximum speed, 550 R.P.M. Diam, fiywheel, 21 in, Weight each flywheel, 81 lbs. Diam. crank shaft, 1 9/16 
in. Capacity water hopper, 3% gals. Capacity fue) tank, 34% gals. Length of piston, 54% in. Diam. of pulley, 
10 in. Face of pulley, 6 in. Shipping weight, 480 pounds. Webster Magneto Ignition. 

The 3-H.P. Gasoline- Kerosene Maynard will operate a centrifugal pump, saw wood, operate a corn sheller, 
feed gri: cream separator, churn, etc. Equipped with the famous Webster Qscillating Magneto. $62. 00 
J740A2 BE). SN CLO NES i o5 pW. 86 o Wla Wiis sib dios ORES OAD OK 4 COW RECHC CS RMD EE CREME: 06 ERS 
7 40Au42 Hand Truck with four t- inch Iron wheels for. mounting this engine. Weight, Paid pounds. 
PFICO, OBC. cc ccc sccccccccvccvsessecesscce Ce crccccrccccnsccccsccevecccccseccecees eeccccvece 


The Maynard 5-Horse Power Engine The Maynard 7-Horse ies Engine 


“K’’ Gasoline-Kerosene Four-Cycle. Bore, 4% Type ‘‘K’’ Gasoline-Kerosene Four-Cycle Horizontal. 
in. Stroke: o in. Normal speed, 400 R.P.M. Maximum Bore, 5% in. Stroke, 10 in. Normal speed, 370 
speed, 500 R.P.M. _ Diam. flywheel, 26 in. Weight R.P.M. Maximum speed, 450 R.P.M. Diam, flywheel, 
each flywheel, 142 ibs. Diam. crank shaft, 1% fo. 36 in. Weight, each flywheel, 230 lbs. Diam. crank 


Capacity water hopper, 6 gals. Capacity fuel hopper, shaft, 2 in. Capacity water hopper, 12 gals. Capacity 


6 gals. Length of piston, 6 in. Diam. of pulley, 12 in. fuel tank, $7 ga, Length of piston, 7 in. Diam. 
Face of pulley, 6 in. Shpg. wt., 725 Ibs. Webster of pulley, Face of pulley, 8 in. Shpg. wt., 
Mag: .io_ Ignition 1265 Ibs. Webster Magneto Ignition. 

The 5-H.P. "Gasoline- Kerosene Maynard is the 


The 7-H.P. Gasoline-Kerosene Maynard is a heavy 
duty engine, large enough for all the work on the farm, 
It will run a 10-inch feed grinder, a 12-inch buhr 
mill, -a 12-inch ensilage cutter with blower elevator 
or a 16-inch ensilage cutter with conveyor elevator. 
It will pull a two-rol) husker and shredder, a four-hole 
corn sheller, a power hay press or run a 30-inch buzz 
saw. 


74O0A98 Price, as doscribed........ $128.00 


most practical size. I¢ delivers all its power at the 
belt pulley, smoothly and steadily. Mounted on a truck, 
the 5-H.P. Maynard makes the ideal all around engine 
for all the ordinary work on the farm, $87 00 
74O0A97 Price, as described.......... ° 
We can supply horse trucks, portable sawing outfits, 
pumping outfits and other equipment to go with these en- 
gines, Ask for a free copy of our Farm Bargain Book. 
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This is the little 
brother of the big $ 90 
Maynard _ illustrated = 
and described above. 
with the same care 
and of the same high quality materials. 
It is also sold under the same broad 
guarantee and 60-day home trial test. 
Junior burns gasoline only. Read these 
specifications and order today. Shipped 
promptly from stock in New York City. 
The Maynard Jr. 14-Horse Power Gasoline Engine 
Type, 
speed, 60 i fl 2 . Wei h wheel, 34 Ibs. Diam. crank shaft, 1% in. Capacity 
water hopper, 1% gals. “Capacity fuel tank, 1 Voight cock of piston, 4 in. Diam. of pulley, 4 in. Face of pulley, 
in. Shipping weight, 225 nds. 
The P. Maynard is built for the use of gasoline only on account of the very small amount of fuel used to 


It is made throughout 
The only difference is that the Maynard 
Zoretine only, Fe Four- Cycle Horizontal. Bore, 8% in. Stroke, 5 in. Normal speed, 500 R.P.M. Maximum 
R 
The 1%-H.P. differs from the other sizes also in that the cylinder head is not water jacketed but is 


run it. 


air cooled instead. In all other important respects the design is the same. 28. 
Z40A84 Maynard 1'2-H.P. Gasoline Engine, with batteries. Price....... seteeseseceesccseeres Pe 
740A85_ Same Engine, complete with Webster Oscillating Magneto. Price......+++++- Seneh nese hae 4: 
74CA841 Hand truck, four 12-inch wheels, for mounting this engine. Pricd.cccecccesscsee eceseces Ge 








OUR FREE FARM BARGAIN BOOK <eni"2,2!¢,>sccp of, boreaime t0t Sarusta 

stock raisers and dairymen. The articles 
shown on this page are only a few of its 25.000 items. If you did not get your copy, borrow 
your neighbor’s or send us a postal card request. There has been a big demand for this book 
because it quotes very low prices on standard farm articles. Unless the edition is exhausted 
before we get your request, we will lly mail you a copy free and postpaid. It will save you 
a third—perhaps a half. Ask for a free copy today. 








Monarch Power Feed Cutter 


fixed 
FEED throat 
large, per- 
ee fast, 
y feeding. 
FEED ROL LS 
EXPANSION 
hardwood spring, 
sliding cone gears, 
steel 
Steel cutting 


Shaft i 
ARE L 


bar has 


used in turn before regrinding is necessary. Cuts 

%s or 1 inch or can be made to cut 1% or 2 
inches by removing one or two opposite knives> 
Friction safety flywheel. 


per hour. 
400 pounds. 
19A 106 
itter. 
gas 
A 
9A 
in 


Shipped 
7 4M 
Cu 
r 
9 
9 
on. 


{ 
{ 
i 
iy 4, ? = 12-foot 


GEARING. 


Pulley, 12x4 inches. 


= onarch Power Feed 
PRMD sé sro 6.0 we 
O65 Crank for hand use. Price.. $0.95 
$338 Swivel Elevator, 12 ft. long 25. 95 
23 Extension for Elevator 









1%4-inch_ cold rolled steel. 
ARGE AND DRIVEN BY 
Pressure controll by 


Change of cut accomplished by 
Four 11-inch tempered 
knives which cut with a downward shear. 


tool 


four edges which can_ be 


Capacity, 1 to 3 tons 
Shipping weight, 
New York warehouse. 


$32.30 


from 


lengths. Per + foot. $i °OS 


Slevator and Extension shipped from factory. 





Horse Drawn Engine Trucks 






nard kngines, 
Truck for 


wheels with 3-inch ti 
Weight, 700 pounds. 


74OAS52 Truck for 3 and 5-Horse Power May- 
with 24-in. 
steel, wheels with 3-inch tires complete with either 
shafts or pole. State which is wanted, 
Weight, about 670 pounds. 





front and 26-in. rear 


Price. $ 35 .00 


-Horse Power Maynard 


Engine, with 28-inch front and 30-inch rear steel 


res. Complete with pole. 


Neckyoke, doubletree and singletrees. Set $3.00 


Gear Brakes. Price... 





$ ] 7= Pole Saw Frame 





metal. Center pulley 
not get out of alignment. 


— Requires — 
York or facto’ 
719A 1640 Frame 
Shipping weight, 320 


Strong and du- 
4 rable. "Balance wheel 
a is placed on separate 
shaft near 
machine, 
m@ of it striki 
. wood. Table has steel 
extension on which 
poo drops after it is 

wed. Mandrel, 
b 7/16 inches in di- 
3 ameter, 49 in. long; 
1%-inch arbor, 6x6- 
inch pulleys. Boxes 
lined with babbitt 


base of 


hung on heavy bracket. Will 


Takes blade up 
3 to 5-H.P. 


to 30 
Shipped from 
in Southern "$17.90 
without Blade. $17.90 

pounds. Price ° 





Cordwood 


Saw Blades 


7,194 1600 To fit saw frame No. 719A1640. 





28-in, 
30-in. we 33 Ibs. 


lbs. Size, hole, 15% in, 
. Size, hole, 1% in. Price 4.65 
. Size, hole, 1% in. Price 

Size, hole, 1% in. Price 


Price $4. os 


5.25 
5.90 





Trucks for Small Engines 


$450 


These trucks can ve used for mounting any emall 


gasoline engine. 
tongue. 


Iron axles with iron bolsters -— 
Front wheels to turn under. 


mounted by bolting its eve skids Bag = “the 


truck bolsters. 

740A841 

400 lbs. or less. Wt. 
N 


Ibs., 
Price 


Iron wh 
No. 1 Truck for engine of 
50 Ibs. Price, each 
o. 2’ Truck for engines 400 to 1,200 
with 12-inch iron wheels, 4 


eels 8 in. 


$4. 50 


Weight, 


140 ‘Ibs. 
$7. 





This speed governor 
runs the separator all 
the time at its proper 

it relieves the g 
separator of all jar and @ 
vibration of the engine; 
not allow the 
separator to run faster 
than you set the pulley 


speed ; 


it will 





to run; by means of a cut out device the power 
can instantly be switched off, and resumed again 


without disturbing the adjustment. 


from the engine to the 
separator. 
direct. Mounted on 
Runs in either directi 


740A902 Speed Governing Pulley 


on stand. Wt., 30 Ibs. 


One belt is run 
governor and one from the 


Can be driven from a line shaft or 


bask sidewall or ceiling. 


22 APS $7.60 





Vertical 






Heavy, we 
ordinary har 


tyle of 
Fitted with 


ee gears. 
pump. Adjustable 


Jacks for $365 


Power Pumps 


11 made jack for connecting 
id pumps to engine. 
Two styles to fit any 
stroke. 
tight and loose pulleys, 13 


inches in diameter. 














Bargain Boo 


40A809 Pump Jack, with 65 
only without base. Weight, $3.6 
75 pounds. Price.. ‘ . 4 an a 
{2 Pump Jac ea 
sone a. 85 lbs. Price $4.50 
For complete line of Fencing, Roofing, 
Veterinary Instruments, acksmiths’ 


tfits, Fi Implements and machin- 
= of coer kind, see our FREE Farm 
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AFTER THE 


weather, 


Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 


COLD WALK HOME 


The glowing comfort dispensed by the 
Perfection Oil Heater is mighty welcome. 
{t lights instantly, warms any ordinary 
room in no time, and is easily carried 
wherever it is needed. Invaluable for the 
between seasons of fall and spring and 
for providing extra comfort in very cold 


Now used in over 3,000,000 homes. 


For best results use Aladdin Security Oil. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (New Jersey) 
Washington, D. C. —— Charlotte, N. C, 


Charteston, W. Va, 
Charleston, S. C. 
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Serve the Nation 


by getting the most feed value out of your corn, 
Husking ears and making fodder of the rest, gives 
25% more feed value from the crop, and saves labor. 


Appleton, the first successful husker, has 45 years® farm mae 
chinery knowledge built into it. Simplest, strongest, mechan- 
ically perfect—husks cleanest, shells least; has most efficient 
corn saver. Cuts or shreds stalks etc., while husking ears. 
Easiest, safest to operate. Works in any condition of corn. 


PPLETON 


Nusker & Shredder 


Guaranteed to do more work with less 
power than any husker of equal size. 











STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 


“*The House of Service’’ 


Distributors for APPLEJTO'NCorn Huskers and FOOS Gasoline Engines for the States of Virginia and North Carolina. 
Machines and Repair parts carried in stock at all tmes. 
We would suggest that you write for catalog, stating size and style desired. 
We are now in our new kome, 28-30 South Sycamore Street, Petersburg, Virginia. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





LESSONS FROM THE SOUTH | 
CAROLINA STATE FAIR | 


es 








HE success of any agricultural show may 
be measured by what it teaches thos 
who attend. If it merely pleases the eye, jt 
is a failure; if it helps the farmer solve the 
problems that are confronting him, it 
success, Measured by this standard, the 
South Carolina Fair, with no mean record 
kehind it, achieved its greatest success this 
year. As we said last week, every booth 
contained a sign, “Ask This Exhibit to be 
Expiained,’”’ and here is a lesson for other 
fair workers. Farmers are eager to learn 
and at Columbia there was such an increas- 
ing rapid fire of questions that the men in 
charge of the booths had to work in two or 
three-hour shifts because of hoarseness 

ok ik * 
Every booth also bore a certain relation 
to other booths. Suppose a man was 
interested in growing corn. He went to 
see the exhibit of selected ears of corn. The 
man in charge explained the points of se- 
lection. He saw what constituted proper 
formation of butts and tips, the size of cob, 
the depth of grain, the length of ear. He 
was shown an ideal stalk of corn. All these 
Foints were impressed on his mind by a 
clear and simple exposition of why they 
were the things by which to judge corn 
The farmer then found his way to the booth 
dealing with legumes, He was shown the 
relation they bore to corn growing. He was 
given advice in matters of fertilization, soil, 
etc. After all these things had been ex- 
plained, there was a booth where he could 
get bulletins dealing on all the questions in 
which he was interested. 

* * x 
The exhibits for women were carried out 
along these same lines and really contained 
many lessons for the farmers themselves. 
Take the matter of gardening. A smal] plot 
had been prepared and planted with vegeta- 
bles that should be growing in October. 
This was no fake, but a small garden \ 
preperly spaced rows and actual growing 
things. This was a reproduction of a garden 
used in the first-year canning club work 
Then a fourth-year canning club garden 
was shown. This was a sort of vineyard or 
permanent garden. There were fruit trees, 
grape vines, berry bushes, etc., with vegeta- 
bies planted between. 





* * * 
Every farmer in the South ought to have 
seen the “Home Conveniences’’ booth, for it 
would probably have done more good for 
the men than for the women themselves to 


have seen it. It was very interesting to 
note the number of small things shown that 
could be made in the farm workshop it 


also emphasized the necessity of farm-home 
waterworks systems and offered helpful bul- 
letins. 

e a * 

There were numerous other booths with 
their lessons. There was one devoted to 
wheat-saving demonstrations Soy bean and 
peanut meal was used in making bread. One 
of the greatest needs at the present time is 
more fats. By the use of 50 per cent soy 
bean or peanut meal dough need not be 
shortened. Sweet potato rolls were alse 
served, and many other ways of wheat sav- 
ing demonstrated. 

x *k x 

One booth was designed to show a model 
sick room. The windows were screened with 
cheese cloth as a substitute for wire screens 
A hospital bed was made from an ordinary 
one by using wooden blocks to make it high- 
er. The medicines were kept from the sight 
of the patient by a folding screen 

* 

Clemson College had an interesting boot) 
ubout storage houses Many farmers th 
one storage house is suitable for everythi 
in the way of fruits and vegetables. Thi 
not so. All storage houses should 
and have non-conducting walls, but diffe 
things require different handling. Let 


ensider the-sto 





» of apples and sweet 


} 


tatoes. To many it would seem that 

eculd be stored together, but they can’t 
any length of time. Apples require a 

temperature, potatoes a warm one. The 
rle storage house should be fastened mer 
by a screen door at night (unless it is fr 
ing weather) and the heav 
during the day, while in the case of swet 





doors 





potatoes, the heavy doors should be clost t 
at night and left open during the warm pa 
















Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in te- 
gether; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
Seriptions all sent in together—a sa 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 










































































of the day. 


NEW FEATHER BEDS ONLY $6.50—New Feather ~ 
Pillows, $1.25 per pair. Full size and full weight e res in a em x * x 
guaranteed. All new, clean, sanitary feathers. Rest 


8-ounce feather-proof ticking. Write for new catalog. 
pent, SQUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW. CO. | | QQ w@gy trom tne mown vines, wheat, oats, 
d ‘ kee rye and barley. A perfect com- 
peation manhine. nothing Pe it. 7 pomme 
ave been loo ‘or for 20 years = A - 
ae. “rt, wil meet every comand. 4. am, 
Remember that if what you want to bu ector Tenn. Exp. Station. Bookle a 
” dl KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 


Morristown, Tenn. 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 








A farmer can get started in the hog busi- 
ness more quickly than any G6ther form © 
livestock raising, as was shown by the e* 
hibit of “Sunshine Berkshire Farm’ at this 
year’s fair. Mr. Zed L. Williams, the owne 
of this farm, started to raising BGerkshir 
only three or four years ago and, to expre 





the opinion of a representative of the Berk- 





in our Farmers’ Exchange. 


advertising we carry 








We guarantee the reliability of all the | shire World, he now has one of the best 


eo 





not the best, herd of Berkshires, Sout! 
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XLII.—Saving Livestock Manures in the Open 


By TAIT BUTLER 


RICH LANDS 











LU 
L 


cles STOCK manures are largely 
ved in open yards. Some of it 
also stored in heaps without 
tection from the weather. These 


Aa hods are discussed because they 
are the common ways of handling 
manure, but should be avoided when- 
ever practicable. 


A discussion of saving manure in 
open yards is largely a discussion of 
losses, or of how livestock manures 
should not be handled. But the ma- 
nure which naturally collects in open 
yards will always be considerable and 
the fact must be recognized and ev- 


ery attempt made to save as much of 
it practicable. Perhaps the best 
argument which can be offered the 
average farmer to induce him to give 


as 


more attention to preventing the 
losses which occur from manure kept 


in open vards is to point out the 
tent of these losses. 


€i- 


Heavy Losses Where Exposed 
already 


W* HAVE 
about one-half the nitrogen and 


three-fifths of the potash in the total 
manure passed by the animals in 
the urine. It readily recognized 
that when manures are dropped and 
allowed to accumulate in open yards | 
a large part of the fertilizer value of | 
the urine is quickly lost in the drain- 
age from the yards in rainy weather. 


learned that 


18 


is 


In cold climates the loss is less for 
the livestock are kept in the barn 
yards very little except in winter 


when freezing and abundant litter are 
likely to save a larger part of the fer- | 
tilizer elements in the manure. But 
in the South, with our open and rainy | 
winters, the loss is very large. While 
the loss of the fertilizer value of the 
urine generally recognized, there 
seems to be a general impression that 
the losses from the solid excrement 
or dung is not large. That this is an 
error is shown by experiments at the 
New jersey Experiment Station 
where solid cow dung exposed to the 
leaching of the weather for 109 days 
lost 37.6 per cent of its nitrogen, 51.9 
per cent of its phosphoric acid and 
47.1 per cent of its potash. The solid 
and liquid manure mixed during the 
same time lost 51 per cent of the ni- 
trogen, 51.1 per cent of the phosphoric 
acid and 61.1 per cent of the potash. 

It is apparent, therefore, that while 
the loss from the urine usually 
greatest there is also great loss from 
the solid manure when exposed to the 
weather. 

It is a common practice to throw 
horse manure out of the stables into 
loose piles, where it is exposed to the 


is 


SO 


is 

















weather. At Cornell, New York, Ex- 
Dcriment Station it was found that | 
horse manure exposed in this way | 
lost “nearly one-half of its valuable | 
fertilizing constituents in the course | 
of six months. Voelcher in England | 
found the following differences in 
losses under different methods of 
handling: In 12 months mixed ma- 
nhure stored in a heap under cover 
lost o1 I4 per cent of its nitrogen, 
but when exposed to the weather in a 
heap it lost 30 per cent, and When ex- 
posed in thin layers 64 per cent. 
Get Manures on Fields as Quickly as | 
Possible 
THESE losses are not all due to 
: leaching, but when manure is kept 
in open lots and tramped by the live- 
Steck the losses, especially in winter | 
Or wet weather, are largely from | 
leax . | 
Of course, the Tesson to be drawn | 
fr y these facts is that manure | 
Should not be allowed to remain in | 
Open yards, that If stored it should 
be under cover, that the livestock 
should be kept under open sheds as 
far as practicable instead of in open 


yards and that the manure 
Put on the land as quickly 
When we consider the 


should be 
as possible. 


above evi- | 





dence of loss and also the further fact 
that Thorne of Ohio found that ton 
for ton fresh manure gave as good 
results in increased yields as rotted 
manure, while it took two tons or 
more of fresh manure to make one 
ton of rotted manure, there can be 


no further doubt fat the aim must 
ke save livestock manures under 
cover and to get them on the land as 
quickly as practicable. 

But it is not always easy and many 


to 


times may not be even economical to 
either save manure under shelter or 
to get it on the land as it is made. 


This being true, everything should be 
done to as far as possible reduce the 
losses when the manure must be col- 
lected in open yards and remain there 
for considerable periods. 
Perhaps the first important 


step to 
take in reducing 


these losses is to lo- 
cate the yard in such manner and so 
arrange the drainage that the yard 
will not receive more water-than falls 
on it or will vot receive drainage wa- 


(Concluded on page 23, column 1) 
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Send for This 

Pull . Wonderful One-Man Puller 
m and pull yourstumps30daysFREE. Onemanalone 

handles and é verate s. No horses needed—no extra 


help required— wonderful leverage principle gives § 
man a giant’s = to pull big stumps, little stumps, rotten 
and low-cut ren tap-rooted stumps and deter 
up ¢g 


Patented cable does away with winding up slack 
Cable. Three pth hen st ump, loosens increase the speed 
and save ti ime. Works in any po Easily removed on its 

big broad wheels, Can be reversed strain. 


(Kirstin ¢ Gne Half Year 


Man to Pay 
STUMP PULLERS 


clear an acre from one anchor. All-steel construc tionunbreakable. 
Sent anywhere on promise to give puller a fair trial. If satisfied, 
take a half year to pay, or return at our expense and keep your mo ey. 
Priced as low as $50. One-man style or HORSE POWER — all 
sizes. Three year guarantee, flaw or no flaw. 
for Pree Book, Trial Order Blank and Very Special Offer 
m=, made & One man in every community. Don’t miss it. 
: Write today! 
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In Advance 













































Send for Free Book 


1208 Ludingt St., E 
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Our Two Best. 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
} together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 










1 25-lb. bed, 
lows, 2 large blankets, 1 
large counterpane; retail 
value $21, Redu: ed to 
69.92 for all. 30-lb, bed 
outfit as mage st 2 








q pill ows 
athers, beat ticking. We have $1,000 cash 
tin bank to guarantee efatisfaction or money back. 




















Mai} nvoney order or write for catalog today. —— 
SANITARY BEDDING COMPANY w ua t iabili 
Ve guarantee the reliability of all the 
Dept. 600 CHARLOTTE, M. C. advertising we carry. cia : , 







































































Look for tiiis Label 
on your Coat 





Reg. U.S. Pat. ‘Of. 











This new 
Company’s entire line of weatherproof clothing. 
get a Raynster when you buy, each coat is labeled. 

The Raynster label is your assurance that you are getting a waterproof 
Coat that is 


Buy 
by this label—it’s your protection. 
These practical storm-coats are made with ample room to work. ‘They’re 


made strong and durable. 
Raynsters are 
coats are obtainable to fit™the 
starts to tell the 
Stop at your dealer’s and you'll learn the rest about Raynsteérs. 
do, it’s ten to one you take one home. 
Send a postal today for interesting beck of styles. 
men, women and children. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 



















; Reg. 


The hustle and bustle of farm and freight station never stop for rain, 
must be outdoors in the worst of weather. 


But—Raynsters have come to rob rain of its annoyances, 


U. S. Pat. Off. 


Men 


is the name of the United States Rubber 
And to make sure that you 


word “Raynster” 


serviceable and comfortable and made of the best of materials. 


‘They’re made to fit every purpose and person. 

of so many different styles and kinds that to say these storm- 
needs of all men, women, boys and girls just 
story. 

And if you 


It shows Raynsters for 
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ON 30 Days’ Trial 


INN C@ee eee.¢ 





At the end of that time if this CRAFTS 
CABINET GRAND PIANO is not found to 
be the sweetest toned piano you have ever 
heard, you may_return it to me, and I will 
pay freight BOTH WAYS. 








TT 


No Money in Advance 


I want you to test the CRAFTS CABINET 
GRAND PIANO in the quiet of your own 


home. I want you to be the judge, your 
friends the jury. I will be satisfied with 
the verdict. 


DOdNLGAAUDLANNU IDE pREN PO UELIRHE 





Three Years to Pay 


I allow you to arrange your own terms of 
pay 
ci 





ent for these guaranteed pianos. My 
itract is very liberal. In case of death I 
cancel unpaid balance and give your family 
receipt in full. 


Write today for full particulars. 


FULUAERAUGORLALULUO URED 









































ewer ate.... 
SK LILY TOM MN > Lg COR OC RIE State 
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My Personal Guarantee 


Mm 





You hare my personal guarantee to replace 
the piano at any time if defective in ma- 
rial or workmanship. If yen can write a 

iver guarantee, write it, I will sign it. 





CRAFTS CABINET GRAND PIANOS are 
guaranteed for a lifetime 








Write today for beautiful catalog. 


We have in stock these slightly used and 
second-hand pianos at bargain prices: 





A HRRANUNUAATRTANDACEREUUUATNN TEA ECALU ELA STUNNT 


O MAKE 
ae MAKE 











Emerson ...... former price $400, now $ 78 
MEME 564.c.000% former price $500, now $120 
Gree e $500, now $ 98 
Hackley ....... former price $250, now $ 68 
Pt.) ees former price $450, now $160 
eT ree former price $450, now $210 
Crafts ..cccceee former price $400, now $180 
Kohler & Camp- 

EE ses ses former price $275, now $155 
Crafts Player... former price $750, now $398 
Send today for bargain bulletin. 
Fifty music lessons free to every purchaser 
of a CRAFTS CABINET GRAND PIANO. 
Use this coupon. Tear out and sign today. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 

b 
U o 








President. 





A. 5. Crafts, President, 
A. J. Crafts Piano Co., 
218-220 North 2nd Street. 
Richmend, Va. 

Dear Sir: — Please send me today, 
FREE OF CHARGE, the literature 
which I have checked below: 

( ) CRAFTS BEAUTIFUL CATALOG, 
( ) CRAFTS BARGAIN BULLETIN. 





Name 





























DOE 77mg 


‘a 
Capacity—Good table meal, 
fi.e to eight bushels per hour; 


cight to twelve horsepower ree 


quired, 


42 and 48 inches. 


Cameron ‘ 





More Meal Better Meal, Less Power 


The most important part of a corn 
mill is the stone. Most any man 
endowed with sufficient intelli- 
gence can construct a machine, but 
a stone must be made by natzre. 


For hardness, sharpness, uniformity 
and durability Moore County grit 
mill stones have never been equaled. 
There are stones now being used 
here in our County that have been in 
use one hundred years. 


Many stones crush the corn and you 
get an overheated, pasty, flat meal. 
Moore county grit stone with its 
sharp hard flint edge cuts the grain 
into fine uniform particles and gives 
you a light bulky meal that is far 
superior. 


We have our own quarry. Every stone is subjected to the most careful 
inspection to see that the finish is perfect. 


Made in four sizes, 30, 36, 


For Prices or Further Particulars write 


CAROLINA MILLSTONE COMPANY 


N.C. 








OUR RESPONSIBILITY AND 
OPPORTUNITY 


matters on Southern 


farms run smoothly the coming 


| The World Is Calling for the Best 


We Can Do, and We Must Not Fail 


| year, with the unusual shortage of 


labor that unusual economic condi- 
tions have brought 
about and _ that 
war has augment- 
ed will require a 
readjustment of 
many farin prac- 
tices that normal 
conditions 





may 
have made prac- 

a ee tical in the past 
and it is none too 

MR. FRENCH soon to begin 


thinking seriously about it. 

I have always had a feeling that 
unnecessary labor cost in the accom- 
plishment of any work was uneco- 
nemical and this will certainly be true 
under 1918 conditions on our farms; 
for if ever the world called for every 
ounce of power with which the Crea- 
tor has endowed us and science has 
made possible for our use, that time 
is now upon us. I feel that it is in- 
cumbent upon every farmer in the 
land to take stock of his potential 
strength and recognize his past weak- 
ness of practice to the end that 1918 
be made the banner year of the agri- 
cultural history of America. The men 
and women reared upon the farms of 
America—because of conditions un- 
der which they have been raised, be- 
cause of the seed from which they 


| spring and because of the unhamper- 
|; ed bigness of their country—are a 


race of potential giants. They have 
a vision that is possible to no other 
farming people in the world. They 
have taken high ground as a people, 
but have never reached the limits of 
their powers; for they have never 
conceded that there is a limit to their 














coéperation. 





truck crops, vegetables and fruit; 
products, etc.; 

focdstuffs and general farm supplies; 
proved farm machinery; 


savings and loan associations, etc.; 


Address all orders to 





2. Marketing livestock, poultry, dairy 
3. Coéperative purchase of fertilizers, 
4, Cotperation in buying and using im- 


5. Codperation in credit unions, mutual 


HAVE YOU READ 


“How Farmers Co-operate and Double Profits” 
By CLARENCE POE 


If not, then get a copy aow. 
It is a practical 


guide-book to the whole big subject of 


Chapter after chapter tells how to make extra profits by 
codperating with your neighbors, 


One big subject after another is covered and so explained 
that any man can understand the new and better method 
and how to practice it. 

HERE ARE SOME OF THE IMPORTANT SUBJECTS: 


. — . . : 
i. Marketing cotton, cotton seed, grain, * 6. Coéperation in getting pure-bred 


vestock sires; 

%- Coéperation in mutual fire insur- 
ance; ° 

8. How to make a success of a farm- 
ers’ club or local Farmers’ Union; 

9. Coéperation to improve and enrich 
eountry life; 

10. The sort of constitution, by-laws, 
regulations and parliamentary rules to 
adopt in a farmers’ club, marketing asso- 
ciation or coéperative society. 


All these subjects and many others are covered, everything being based on actual 
sxperience of farmers who are working together successfully in places visited by the 
author—studics of success that will inspire you to go and do likewise. 

Get the book and get all your neighbors to read it, 

256 pages, cloth bound; price $1. With The 


Progressive Farmer one year $1.50. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


power of achievement. 


The bigness of this fact should be 
realized in every farm home in our 
land; should be discussed in every 
family circle where the farm folks 
gather around the fire in the millions 

| of free farm homes as the winter 
nights come on. 

Let the work of the passing year 
be carefully criticised and the weak 
points detected. Then let sound 
plans be laid for the coming year 
with these weaknesses removed. Then 
during every winter day let the work 
of preparation for the great 1918 
farm drive go forward. 

The farm machinery should be put 
in first-class order; for one of the 
weaknesses on many farms is a batch 
of farm tools in condition to break 
down and cause expensive delays 
when there is no time for delay. The 
wet spots in the fields must be made 
dry; for during the year 1918 there 
will be no time for waiting for wet 
spots to dry when the planting of 
| our banner crop is under way. The 
| sod lands should be thoroughly brok- 
| en whenever the land is in condition 
| to plow; for there will be no time in 
the spring for doing work that could 
have been done far more economi- 
cally when weather and soil condi- 
tions were ideal. 

And in the planning I should find 
little place for summer plowing and 
planting, but rather let the summer 
be given up to rapid, thorough work- 
ing and harvesting of crops planted in 
the spring on early broken land; for, 
nine years out of ten, the early plant- 
ed well tended crop makes for maxi- 
mum production at minimum cost for 
labor. 
| Then harvesting plans should be 
| worked out also well in advance of 
the season when this most important 
| work must be undertaken; for waste 

in the harvesting of our banner crop 

cannot be countenanced, nor must 
| useless expense be incurred—expense 
that careful thought would have elim- 
inated from the harvesting bill. 

When I.go about the country and 

















see the great amount of labor ex- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


pended to plant mid-summer crops— 
labor that can be ill spared from the 
cultivation of early planted Crops, 
then note the meager crops that are 
usually harvested from such plant. 
ings and the worry and fretting that 
the extra late harvesting entails, | 
feel that better farm practice should 
do away with much so-called intep- 
sive farming and substitute in its 
stead an enlarged acreage of better 
tended, carly planted crops, that 
could be harvested during good har. 
vesting weather in early fall, then the 
late fall be given over more largely to 
the planting, in good seed beds, of 
winter growing crops. 

My observation and _ experiment 
lead me to believe that the way to 
big things in farming—as in other 
lines of endeavor, is to do well under 
best natural conditions a few things 
for which we and our conditions are 
the most naturally fitted. This means 
tc me a rotation of crops that will 
keep me, my land and power the most 
economically employed during twelve 
months of the year; with no time 
when there is more to do than I can— 
with my best effort put forth, accom- 
plish and surely with no loafing times 
provided for. 

And we do loaf many times when 
we think we are working, for our 
planning has not made it possible for 
our labor to accomplish at such times 
what it should have accomplished had 
the planning been’ given better 
thought months before. Loafing does 
not always mean to me sitting on the 
fence and whittling, but means more 
often lack of achievement through 
bad planning of my work or business. 
I am figuring right now to have a 
minimum of such times during our 
banner farming year. Are you doing 
the same? A. L. FRENCH. 





What Is a Bushel of Cotton Seed? 


HE writer believes that the prac- 

tice of selling cotton seed by the 
bushel, which is done to a consider- 
able extent in certain sections of the 
Cotton Belt, cannot be too severcly 
condemned. I have made quite an 
extensive investigation and there ap- 
pears to be no standard bushel. It 
seems that all oil mills consider 30 
pounds a bushel, but it appears that 
most buyers of wagon seed, espec- 
ially ginners, purchase according toa 
33%4-pound bushel, which gives them 
approximately one extra bushel irom 
the seed of each bale ginned. I have 
made it a practice to question seed 
buyers and others and have had a 
bushel variously described as con- 
stituting from 28 to 35 pounds. The 
28-pound bushel is used by the sellers 
of planting seed, the 30-pound bushel 
by the oil mills in purchasing from 
buyers in some cases farmers. The 32, 
33, 33% and 35-pound bushel is us- 
ually used in purchasing seed from 
farmers. From this it is evident that 
the term “bushel” is a variable quan- 
{ity when applied to cotton seed and 
consequently a measure that is used 
to the disadvantage of many farmers. 

Oil mills keep their records accord- 
ing to pounds, hundredweights of 
tons, and sell all of their products ac- 
cording to these measurements. Mills 
do not enter loads of cotton seed on 
their books as so many bushels, but 
as so many pounds. This is the pro- 
per way for farmers to sell theif 
seed, for example, by the hundred 
pounds, as it is easy for any one to 
calculate by tens. 

Selling by the bushel necessitates 
converting pounds into bushels and 
that bushel in many cases an un- 
known or variable quantity. There- 
fore it seems that it would be to the 
interest of all parties, except those 
deriving an unfair advantage, to deal 
in seed by the hundred pounds rather 
than by the bushel. 

Farmers can easily bring about 
this method of purchase as all oil 
mills probably prefer to buy by the 
hundredweight and other buyers ca 
probably be induced to do so if the 
seller will ask for a ton or hundred 
weight bid on the seed. O. J. M. 
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| __ “LEST WE FORGET” 


ON’T burn any leaves; save them 
all. 








The man who keeps a sagging gate 
is likely to keep a sagging bank ac- 
count. 


Are you reading “The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” aloud one night each 
week? 

Sharp tools mean easy work. Use 
the grindstone, the file and the forge 
when they are needed. 


Every farmer ought to have a 
wheelbarrow. Why not begin making 
one the next rainy day? 


If you did not grow any corn suita- 
ble for seed, maybe one of your 
neighbors can furnish it to you. 


Better pay a few cents extra per 
hundredweight for picking than let 
cotton get damaged by weather. 


It’s not safe to keep money in the 
house. If you haven’t started that 
bank account, better do so at once. 


If you have rocks on your farm, re- 
solve now to make a “stone boat” or 
sled and haul them off this winter. 


it’s a good rule never to let a trav- 
eling agent inveigle you into buying 
anything you hadn’t already decided 
you needed. 


Has that rental contract been sign- 
ed up yet? A 3-cent stamp sent to 
The Progressive Farmer will get you 
a sample form. 


In taking out life insurance, patron- 
ize only a strong, safe company. Con- 
sult your friends who have investi- 
gated such matters. 


Now is a good time to begin think- 
ing about the farm bookkeeping. Plan 
+o keep strict account of the receipts 
and expenditures in 1918. 


Keep plenty of leaves and litter in 
the stables and barnyard. Commercial 
fertilizers are high-priced and we 
should save all the fertility we can. 


Green fields in winter advertise the 
fact that a good farmer owns the 
land. What sort of advertisement will 
you have out for passers-by to read? 


Better get now fhose conveniences 
you have been so long promising 
yourself to get for your good wife. It 
may never again be so easy to spare 
the money. 


Add to your rental contract that 
you will give your tenant $5 for each 
extra bale of cotton or extra 50 bush- 
els of corn he makes in 1918 as com- 
pared with 1917. 





An Important Meeting of Swine 
Breeders 


“IN THE great economic drive on 

which the Nation is now entering, 
rerhaps the most important single 
item is the production of more meat. 
A munition factory is not so impor- 
tant as our nation-wide pig factory.” 
This quotation from a noted editor 
has truth in it@ The war has caused 
the world’s meat supply to shrink ap- 
pallingly and the production of more 
pork is the quickest, most profitable, 
and surest way of making it up. A 
blind man wearing leather spectacles 
ought to be able to see today that 
the important thing is to wake the 
Scuth up to the opportunity that is 
coming for making money in pork 
and to get the best of breeding stock 
placed all over this section of Uncle 
=em’s domain. 

In the light of these facts, the 
meeting of the swine breeders which 
the American Berkshire Association 
has organized for November 22, 23, 
and 24 at Pinehurst, N. C., is impor- 
tant. The leading Berkshire author- 
ities know this and are going to be at 
the meeting. Mr. Frost, Editor of 
the Berkshire World, Mr. Springer, 
Secretary of the American Berkshire 
Association, Mr. Dodge, Superintend- 
ent of the Hood Farnis at Lowell, 


Mass., and Dr. Bradford Knapp, Chief 
ot the Farm Demonstration Work in 
the South, are some of those who will 
be at the meeting and make ad- 
dresses at the banquets which wili be 
held. 

Hotel rates have been greatly re- 
duced, the Sand Hill Fair which is 
held at the same time will furnish un- 
ique entertainment, and the prize list 
is the largest that will be offered in 
the South this year. This is a meet- 
ing worth attending. 

CLYDE DAVIS, 
Secretary. 





Farm Workers and the Military 
Draft 


E MENTIONED last week that 

regulations have been drawn up 
for the second draft of soldiers for 
the American army providing much 
more liberal exemptions for farmers 
aud farm laborers than heretofore, 
rine other classes, including skilled in- 
dustrial workers being called before 
skilled farm labor. 


There is so much interest in this 
matter that we think it worth while 
to publish in full the five-classes and 
their subdivisions in the order in 
which each class will be called to the 
colors. 


Class One 


8 1. Single man without dependent rela- 
ves. 

2. Married man (or widower with chil- 
dren) who habitually fails to support his 
family. 

3. Married man dependent on wife for 
support. 

4. Married man (or widower with chil- 
dren) not usefully engaged, family support- 
ed by income independent of his labor. 

5. Men not included in any other de- 
scription of this or other classes. 

Unskilled laborer. 


Class Two 


1. Married man or father of motherless 
children, usefully engaged, but family has 
sufficient income apart from his daily labor 
to afford reasonably adequate support during 
his absence. 

2. Married man—no children—wife can 
apes herself decently and without hard- 
ship. 

3. Skilled industrial labor engaged in 
necessary industrial enterprise. 

4. Skilled farm labor engaged in neces- 
sary agricultural enterprise. 


Class Three 


1. Man with foster children dependent 
@n daily labor for support. 

2. Man with aged, infirm or invalid par- 
ents or grand-parents dependent on daily 
labor for support. 

3. Men with brothers or sisters incom- 
petent to support themselves, dependent on 
daily labor for support. 

4. County or municipal officer. 

5. Firemen or policemen. 

6. Necessary artificers or workmen in ar- 
senals, armories and navy yards. 

7. Necessary custom house clerk, 

8 Persons necessary in transmission of 
mails. 

9. Necessary employes in service of Unit- 
ed States 

10. Highly specialized administrative ex- 
perts. 

11. Technical or mechanical experts in 
industrial enterprise. 

12. Highly specialized agricultural ex- 
pert in agricultural bureau of state or nation. 

13. Assistant or associate manager of 
necessary industrial enterprise. 

14. Assistant or associate manager of 
necessary agricultural enterprise. 


Class Four 


1. Married man with wife or children 
(or widower with children) dependent on 
daily labor for support and no-wther reason- 
ably adequate support available. 

2. Mariners in sea service of merchants 
or citizens of the United States. 

3. Heads of necessary industrial enter- 
prises. 

Heads of necessary agricultural enter- 
prises. 
Class Five 


Officers of states or the United States. 
Regularly or duly ordained ministers. 
Students of divinity. 
Persons in military or naval service. 
Aliens. 
Alien enemies. 
Persons morally unfit. 
. Persons physically, permanently or 
mentally unfit 

9. Licensed pilots. 


MN AIH OV COL et 


“The method of obtaining informa- 
tion as to the above will be through a 
questionnaire—a series of questions 
mailed to every registrant and calcu- 
lated to produce the information re- 
quired. Seven days will be given to 
answer the questions and return the 
list. The local boards will then exam- 
ine the questionnaire and place each 
registrant in one of the classes. ‘Class 
One’ as indicated above, will be, of 
course, the first-class for physical ex- 
amination and consequent military 
service. When it is exhausted, if the 
Nation needs more men, Class Two 
will be called,-and so on, until, if nec- 
essary, all the men registered ulti- 
mately take their place in the ranks.” 














The Patriotic Duty of Farmers 
to Sow Large Acreages of 


Wheat and Rye. 


FROM present indications, farmers are 

sowing a less acreage in fall-sown 
grain than usual. This is particularly 
unfortunate, under present conditions, 
when every effort should ~be made to in- 
crease the available supplies, especially of 
wheat and rye. 


There is no question but that a world 
shortage in food is likely to continue to 
prevail throughout the coming year, and 
farmers everywhere should consider it 
their patriotic duty to make every possible 
effort to put all the acreage in grain that 
is possible. Grain crops, too, require the 
minimum of farm labor to handle, which 
is of prime importance at the present time. 


While Wheat can be satisfactorily sown all 
through November, Rye is usually con- 
sidered a safer crop to sow late, and where 
farmers cannot get Wheat in early in 
November, it might be better to sow Rye, 
as the indications are that Rye will bring 
very nearly as much in price as Wheat. 
Rye, too, makes one of the quickest-grow- 
ing and a very desirable winter cover 
crop, to prevent soils from leaching and 
also to make a green crop for turning 
under for preparing land for crops next 
spring. Rye also makes a most desirable 
orazing and early green forage crop, and 
is quite generally sown for these purposes. 


Both Rye and Wheat are best sown at the 
rate of about a bushel-and-a-half to the 
acre. 


We are offering both Seed Wheat and 
Rye at reduced prices . 


Wood’s Crop Special, giving prices 
and full information about Seed Wheat, 
Rye and other seasonable Séeds, mailed 
on request. 


Write for it, or we will quote prices 
by telegraph on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Southern conditions. It’s an all 


stalks, vines, 


any kind of hay, grain or 
stage without clogging. 


bushels without replacement. The Letz ‘ 


cutting and grinding velvet 
Southern forage crops. 


farm. Sent 


' LETZ MFG. CO. 


rinds Stalks, Vines, 
Husks and All Grains 


Here is the one feed mill that is designed especially for 


wet or dry 2 ae on the co ane 
fir corn, velvet beans, pea vines—anything. | 

sp The Letz “Dixie” is built on an entirely new principle—different from any 

other mill you ever saw befora It’s a combined cutter and grinder. It first cuts 

i hay, etc., into short lengths, then forces them through the wonder- 

- ful Letz self-sharpening buhrs, reducing to as fine or coarse a meal as you want. 


The Letz Shear Cuts 


’ h ind. Itcan’tclog. Has wonderful capacity. Grinds 
eet neces a Y ante~der or wet; will even grind corn in the milk 
Runs smoothly and noiselessly. The ne See 

i i 7 — r need sharpening—grind thousands o' 
ening silent buhrs never clash—neve Sinaia te dciged qeexioatacty fee 
beans, alfalfa, kaffir corn, pea vines and other 
It’s the only mill that will do po ep right as = as 

indi y grains. Prove this by ten days free trial right on your own farm. 
ame Sets sow—~and save 10% to 25% of your farm animal feeds 
by grinding. “Do your bit” to help conserve and increase the nation s food supply. 


Write Today for Catalog and Valuable Free Book 


i i i i id itle of a little book worth 
Ps jency and Economy in Feeding Farm Animals” is the tit 
many Pr crete man who raises live stock of ee any Lar ord sep eager 
i — -e—how to save money by grinding a 
emg te ean saoeduneees while limited edition lasts. Write today for your free copy and 
Letz catalog, which illustrates and describes the “Dixie” andvother Letz mills for every purpose, Write today—now. 


304 East Road 





urpose mill that will grind 
;. snap corn husks and all, 
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Crown Point, Ind. 
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out about the new fast method. Find out now. 
Take no more chances of losing high priced crops. 


Your country needs everything you 
can raise. Get your farm in shape— 
chance of a lifetime to make big 
money the next five years. Here is 
crop insurance at a low cost. 


Farm Ditcherand Road Grader 
Makes Ditching Easy 


Cuts a clean, straight, V-shaped ditch any 
depth down to four feetdeep, leaves smooth, 
hard sides. Use it for opening and covering 
tile ditches. Perfect machine for cleaning 
old weed-clogged ditches. All Steel. Revers- 
ible, adjustable. No cogs, levers or wheels 
to get out of fix. 


Terracing—Road Making— 
Irrigation at Low Cost 


The MARTIN is the machine of a hundred uses. 
Fill low places and gullies, make dikes, smooth up 
the land where blasting or stump pulling has been 
done—reciaims abandoned land. Now is the time to 
do drainage work. Water_standing on the land 
freezes and sours the soil. Put the landina dry bed 
for the winter's sleep. It needs rest. 


Special War Time Offer 


To aid the farmer in getting the best tools and the 
most out of his land now, when the —— needs 
his help, we are prepared to make a special offer. 
Let us tell the story now. 


10 Day Trial Test 
Let Us Send You Our Free Book 


We will ship the machine and let you try it. You 
take no chances. Let us have your name and we 
will send you a book that tells how to solve the drain- 
age problem at low cost. The book is free. 


Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., Inc, 
Box 831 Owensboro, Ky. 
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A Message From Governor Hoard 


E SENT Mr. A. G. Ingham’s arti- 

cle about dairy development in 
Wisconsin to Governor W. D. Hoard, 
the veteran dairy authority now 81 
years old. He re- 
ports that it is a 
generally correct 
report, calling for 
no alteration, and 
adds: 

“IT have been 
watching for years 
with deep interest 
the growth of 
dairy sentiment 
and the spread of 


GOVERNOR HOARD 
dairy cattle breeding in the South. It 


is all hopeful and encouraging. All 
that is needed is to have the South- 
ern farmer realize and adopt the 
principles of dairy farming. He must 
have the right tools, the most impor- 
tant of which is dairybred cattle. A 
good well-bred dairy cow is a great 
educator. She will, if given a fair 
chance, teach the farmer many im- 
portant things, and the more there 
are of them, the more potent the 
teaching. Your paper is doing a no- 
ble and much needed work in shap- 
ing public opinion.” 


VIRGINIA COPYING WISCONSIN 


A Little Story About Dairy Develop- 
ment Under Governor Hoard’s 
Leadership—How the South Is 
Learning That Prosperity Follows 
the Improved Dairy Cow 


| opto years ago the state of Wis- 

consin was noted principally for its 
great lumbering industry and was 
considered a poor place for general 
farming. Sturdy settlers from the 
East and northern Europe gradually 
came to see that in that rigorous cli- 
mate where their lands were being 
rapidly depleted by grain farming that 
the industry of making cheese which 
was so highly developed back in their 
home states and countries offered 
them their only hope of making a liv- 
ing. They went ahead and made their 
cheese and turned the tide of misfor- 
tune and saw brighter prospects for 
the future. Making cheese, however, 
was one thing and getting it to mar- 
ket on the Atlantic Seaboard was an- 
other. They had to overcome the 
great advantage that New York had 
in its proximity to a market. 

As always seems to happen there 
was in their midst a dreamy sort of 
man who could see further than the 
rest of the crowd and who always 
stuck to what he undertook until suc- 
cess came his way. He went to Chi- 





cago and saw the general freight 
agent of the great transcontinental 
system. When he was shown into 


the agent’s office he was asked, “Well, 
sir, and whom do you represent?” “I 
represent a million pounds of cheese 
seeking an outlet to the Atlantic 
Coast,” was the rejoinder. The re- 
sult of the consultation was that 
rates on cheese were so adjusted as 
to allow Wisconsin producers to 
compete with the Eastern states. 
This same theorist did other things 
for Wisconsin and mankind in gen- 
eral. He it was who propounded the 
theory that certain cows were of the 
“dairy type” while others were of the 
“beef type.” His opponents argued 
that his “wedge-shaped” cows lacked 
jung capacity in comparison to the 
“oblong” beef type. His theory told 
him that the opposite should be the 
case as the dairy cow needed more 
oxidizing surface than the beef cow. 
To prove his point he had two typi- 


cal specimens slaughtered with the 
result that his theory was proved 
correct, 


He got into politics once, being el- 
ected governor on a “reform” ticket. 
Iu many Wisconsin schools German 
was the only language taught. The 
new legislature passed a bill which 
made the teaching of English com- 


pulsory in all public schools. 
brought forth a storm of protest 
from the foreign element who form- 
ed the majority of the population. 
Hoard was begged by the leaders of 
his party and by delegations from all 
over the state to veto the bill. They 
told him that if he signed it his polit. 
ical career was at an end. “Gentle- 
men,” he replied as he signed the bill 
“Wisconsin needs this, but I don’t 
need to be Governor of Wisconsin.” 

Hundreds of dairymen learned to 
follow his teachings. Beef cattle were 
no longer to be found in their herds, 
Every cow’s milk was weighed at 
each milking and the problems of 
caring for and feeding the dairy cow 
were worked out intelligently. He 
taught them that there was no one 
best dairy breed, but that in certain 
breeds a greater proportion of the 
cows were profitable dairy cows and 
that by breeding cattle of one of 
these breeds the greatest results 
would be obtained with the least lost 
motion. 


He himself selected the Guernsey 
as his personal favorite and has de- 
veloped a herd of wonderful cows. 

After they had progressed to the 
extent that they had surplus stock to 
sell these Wisconsin breeders formed 
associations, among which probably 
the most famous is the “Waukesha 
County Guernsey Breeders’ Associa- 
tion” who have made Waukesha 
County famous from coast to coast. 

So much for Wisconsin. Virginia 
has been following the lead of that 
comparatively young Western state. 
Dairymen of the Old Dominion had 
the same problems as their brothers 
up in the Badger State. They have 
followed their example by improv- 
ing their herds. (From the ranks 
oi Guernsey breeders is to come our 
next governor.)’ They have formed 
breeders’ associations modeled after 
those in the West and are now be- 
ginning to place improved dairy cat- 
tle on the market by holding con- 
signment sales. 

On August 30, 1917, the Augusta 
County Guernsey Breeders’ Associa- 
tion held a sale near Staunton at 
which they sold forty head of regis- 
tered Guernsey cattle at an average 
price of $318 a head! The top price 
was $640 paid by Mr. J. Stuart Agnew 
of Burkeville for a four-year-old Vir- 
ginia bred cow. 

Th next event of this character is 
a consignment sale to be held at 
Burkeville by the Southside Guern- 
sey Cattle Club. The members of 
this Club have undertaken to consign 
about fifty head of registered cattle. 
The unique feature of this sale will 
be that every animal will be sold with 
a guarantee that they are every one 
registered in the herdbooks of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club and 
are tuberculin-tested by the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry. It 
is needless to state that nothing will 


This 


be misrepresented and that no con-- 


signor will be allowed to bid under 
any circumstances. 

These sales will give breeders an 
outlet for their surplus stock and 
give buyers a large number to select 
from. They will open up the great 
Southern market and result in great- 
ly improved herds throughout the 
Southeast. 


We hope to see the day when sin- 


gle counties in Virginia can boast 
that they sell millions of dollars 
worth of dairy products yearly. 
A. G. INGHAM, Sec., 
- Southside Guernsey Catttle Club. 
Burkeville, Va. 





As the oats in her hat nodded and trem- 
bled they persistently tickled tne ear of the 
man seated next to her. He stood it in sil- 
ence for some time, then he ostentatiously 
took a huge pocket-knife out of his pocket 
and began to sharpen it on the sole of his 
boot. 

“Whatever 
cried the girl. 

“Oh, don’t you worry, Miss!"’ said the man, 
testing the edge of the blade on his thumb. 
“But the next time as them oats gets in my 
ear there’s going to be a harvest.’’—Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch 
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Fairs 








) q Some Prize-winners at the Carolina 








need for more and better livestock is evi- 

denced by the quality of the livestock ex- 
hibits at the state fairs, and the interest visiting 
farmers take in these exhibits. We are showing 
here a few of the prize winners, and it is not too 
much to say that many of these animals would 
be “in the money” at the big livestock shows 
in the North and West. With meat and lard 
prices high and probably going higher, this is 
the time for Southern farmers to raise more 
good stock than ever before. 


(ee the Carolinas are awakening to the 




















FIRST PRIZE JERSEY HEIFER, N. C. STATE FAIR, AGE ! YEAR. 
OWNED BY &. W. WORTH, ROUTE 2, RALEIGH, N. C. 


























FIRST PRIZE AYRSHIRE COW, N. C. STATE FAIR, AGE 4 YEARS. 
OWNED BY W. V. PROBASCO, CREAM RIDGE, N. J. 

















GRAND CHAMPION SOW, N. C. STATE FAIR. OWNED BY CEDAR 
HILL FARM, DURHAM, N. C. 














FIRST PRIZE JERSEY BULL, S. C. STATE FAIR. 
TAYLOR PLANTATION, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


OWNED BY 














FIRST PRIZE ANGUS BULL, S. C. STATE FAIR. OWNED BY. 


T. J. KINER, NINETY-SIX, S. C. 





FIRST PRIZE DUROC-JERSEY SOW, S. C. STATE FAIR. OWNED 


BY KINARD DUROC STOCK FARM, KINARDS, S. C. 














FIRST PRIZE HOLSTEIN BULL, S. C. STATE FAIR. OWNED BY 
RIDGEWOOD FARM, RIDGEWOOD, S. C. 

















CHAMPIONSHIP BOAR, S. C. STATE FAIR. 
SUNSHINE BERKSHIRE FARM, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


OWNED BY 
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FIRST PRIZE BERKSHIRE SOW, 8. C. STATE FAIR. OWNED BY FIRST PRIZE RED POLL BULL, S. C. STATE FAIR. OWNED BY 


SUNSHINE BERKSHIRE FARM, COLUMBIA, S. C. 





D. H. TOMPKINS, NINETY-SIX, S. C. 








FIRST PRIZE DUROC-JERSEY BOAR S. C. STATE FAIR. OWNED 


BY KINARD DUROC STOCK FARM, KINARDS, 8S. C. 




















OWNED BY E. W. WORTH, ROUTE 2, RALEIGH, N. C. 





FIRST PRIZE JERSEY BULL, N. C. STATE FAIR, AGE 3 YEARS. 





FIRST PRIZE AYRSHIRE BULL N. C. STATE FAIR, AGE 2 YEARS, 
WT, 1,600 LBS.. OWNED BY W. V. PROBASCO, CREAM RIDGE, N.J. 


OWNED BY ENOCHS & 


GRAND CHAMPION BULL, N. C. STATE FAIR, AGE 7 YEARS, 
ORTMAN, JACKSON, MISS. 
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“You can tell “y a man’s farm ae 
he reads it or not.” 
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EMEMBER, if you are going to need any agri- 

cultural machinery next spring, you should or- 
der early. Freight shipments all over the coun- 
try are moving slowly; it is hard for manufactur- 
ers to get material; and when spring comes and 
farmers rush in their orders at the last moment, 
somebody’s going to be disappointed in not get- 
ting orders filled promptly. 





E HAVE had a good deal to say lately about 
the moral courage it takes to save money 
when there are all kinds of temptations to spend, 
and this gives pertinence to the following clipping: 


“Willie: ‘Pa, when has a man horse sense?’ 


“Pa: ‘When he can say “Nay,” my son,’ ” 


Wit and wisdom are so admirably blended in these 
two sentences that it is hard to say which pre- 
dominates! May more of us acquire horse sense 
by the “Nay” method. 





OOD Administrator Herbert Hoover, appointed 

a commission to determine the cost of hog pro- 
duction in terms of corn. The Commission was 
composed of Prof. John Evvard, Chairman, State 
College of Agriculture, Ames, Ia.; Lawrence P. 
Funk, Bloomington, Ill.; Prof. J. H. Skinner, Pur- 
due University, LaFayette, Ind.; N. H. Gentry, 
Sedalia, Mo.; E. W. Burdic, Herman, Neb.; W. A. 
Williams, Marlow, Okla.; and Dr. Tait Butler, 
Editor The Progressive Farmer, Memphis, Tenn. 
The commission met recently in Chicago and after 
a session lasting several days placed in the hands 
of the Food Administrator its findings in a formal 
report. 





E BELIEVE Governor Manning of South 

Carolina has acted wisely in deciding that, 
before naming a permanent Commissioner of 
Agriculture to succeed the late Colonel Watson, 
he will have the Legislature consider the question 
of reorganizing the Department and increasing 
its efficiency. This procedure offers an oppor- 
tunity for securing full harmony of action with 
the State Agricultural College and thus prevent- 
ing the duplication or friction which exists in too 
many states. Chief Chemist A. C. Summers, of 
the Department, has been directed to act as tem- 
porary Commissioner until this plan is perfected. 
He is a native of Orangeburg and a Clemson 
graduate. 





N OUR Farmers’ Union page the writer is dis- 

cussing some of the problems coming up before 
the State Farmers’ Union meeting in Winston- 
Salem, November 14-15, discussing these problems 
as an individual and not officially and for the pur- 
pose of promoting harmony rather than of helping 
any individual or faction. We hope there will be 
a large attendance in the Twin City. While the 
railroads are not offering reduced rates for any 
occasion now, so far as we can learn, the railroad 
fare will cost no more in pounds of cotton or to- 
bacco than it would formerly have cost on a half- 
fare basis. No set program has been prepared, 
and it is the aim of the officials to have the time 
given to practical discussions of Union organiza- 
tion, educational work, and business codperation. 





HERE is nearly every year a slight slump in the 

cotton market about this time, only to be 
tollowed by higher prices later. McNeill & Ken- 
dall, of Jacksonville, Fla., in a recent cotton letter 
expressed an opinion worth considering when 
they said: 

“There is a large amount of spot cotton held 
by speculators who might be forced by their 
bankers to unload in case of a sharp decline. 
From this source the spinners expect to get a 
large supply at much below the present level. 
However, such cotton as is held by growers 


either in their own or factors’ hands, is held 
quietly and firmly for much higher prices in 
the spring, and possibly sooner. Many South- 
ern mills are running overtime and have 
earned more than 50 per cent net since Jan- 
Mary ik’ 





fie sell more than 10 per cent of your cotton 

crop a month. If farmers generally would ob- 
serve this sound policy, prices would immediately 
go higher, as they seem almost sure to do before 
spring. We have it on high authority that many 
New England cotton manufacturers have already 
been caught in a trap. These mills sold cotton 
goods to the Government on a basis of thirty-four 
cents a pound for lint, having first bought futures 
at twenty-five cents. Then, not content with nine 
cents extra profit a pound, they tried to rob the 
farmer of five cents more. They were persuaded 
to sell their twenty-five cent future contracts in 
an effort to break the market to twenty cents. 
But farmers refused to sell below twenty-five, and 
now these gambling manufacturers are caught, 
and are likely to lose a big part of the profits they 
once had cinched. Let’s make all of them pay at 
least thirty cents for every pound they get. 





Tenants Should Aim at Home Owner- 
ship 
HE history of man and his efforts to main- 
tain government shows conclusively that the 
home-owner is the rock upon which the 
structure of government rests. Decrease the per- 
centage of these rocks and the structure will tot- 
ter and finally fall. 

More than 50 per cent of the tenants move ev- 
ery year. The tenant feels but a passing interest 
in his neighborhood; he is seldom a real part of it 
and for this reason is of little help in its enter- 
prises. His children seldom go to school the en- 
tire session and church gets only a slight hold on 
him 

Of all the inventions ever devised by the wit of 
man for making rich land poor and poor land 
poorer and keeping it poor, and for making both 
landlord and renter poor, nothing has ever been 
devised equal to the one-year renting system. For 
since a one-year lease is the rule, the tenant will 
get out of the earth all he can, mining it in fact, 
and, of course,-he should not be blamed if he fails 
to enrich the soil by growing legumes, keeping 
livestock and fertilizing for the benefit of his suc- 
cessor. : 

Investigation shows that landlords and tenants 
are beginning to realize that it is the supreme 
duty of everyone to make every neighborhood a 
community of home-owners. Thousands of ten- 
ants realize that as land values go higher and 
higher it is going to be increasingly difficult to be- 
come a landowner, and instead of wasting the 
profits from this year’s work will use the money 
to make the first payment on a farm. Now is the 
time for thousands of tenants to give themselves 
a mighty boost toward economic freedom. 





How to Spend Money and Keep It 





HE wise buyer never “spends” money in the 

common interpretation of spending. When 

he buys an article he merely “salts down” 
the purchase price of that article—for he sees 
that it will return him the cost either in genuine 
pleasure, convenience, increased efficiency, or ac- 
tual money. 

The farmer should keep some money on hand 
to carry on his business, and this should be in the 
form of a checking account. All the other money 
he has should be invested or lent out on good se- 
curity. But before a farmer lends money, he 
should find out whether or not he can use it to 
better advantage. 

All successful business men have made their 
success by knowing when to spend money; and 
when they could spend a dollar to advantage, they 
spend it quickly. The farmer must learn the same 
lesson. 

You may put off buying a farm level because it 
will cost you anywhere from $15 to $20—and let 
$100 worth of soil wash away. 

You may put off buying a stump puller because 
it will cost you $25 to $100—and suffer a loss of 
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$200 or more because of wasted time and land ang 
broken implements. 

And so on with other things. While “Thrift 
Month” is on let’s figure out how much money we 
can spare after putting enough in the bank to car. 
ry us through next year without having to pay 
“time prices,” 





and then decide in a family confer. 
ence in just what things it will pay best to invest 
the surplus. Here, for example, are a number of 
profit-making things for the thrifty farmer adver. 
tised by reliable firms in this week’s or last week’s 
Progressive Farmer: 





arm levet Grist mill Pump 
, S Corn sheller Hydraulic 
Cream sep- ram 
arator Corn husker 
1g Wagon Fencing 
Gas engine Shep tools Range 
Drain tile Barn equip- Reofing 
Stump puller ment Livestock 


Many of these things can be made doubly prof- 
itable by codperative ptirchase and use. Suppose 
brothers each have 
enough money to buy a stump puller. By pooling 
your money you could probably get for your com- 
bined use a stump puller, farm level, and hay 


you, your father, and two 


press—three implements for the price of one! 
These are things to think about as this year’s 
crop money comes in. And it will pay you to 


spend, but spend wisely. Get the catalogs of ad- 


vertisers in farm papers and lear#f all you can_ 


about each machine or other product before mak- 
ing your purchases. 


“A War-feed” for Horses and Mules 


H: and mules on Southern farms are fed 








at a high cost. Their grain or concentrate 
feed is almost exclusively corn, which is 
always high priced, because of our comparatively 
low yields per acre and the fact that the South 
as a whole does not produce sufficient corn to 
supply her needs. 
In the larger part of the South, as in the coun- 


try as a whole, the corn crop this year is larger 


than usual; but the price is still high and judging 
from the “future” market quotations bids fair to 
remain high. The supplies of wheat and meat 
products made from corn are lower than normal 
and the demands are large. These conditions, as 
well as the fact that corn is used as a human food 
and in a measure as a substitute for wheat, make 
it extremely probable that our horses and mules 
will continue to be fed at a high cost if we use 
corn exclusively for their grain feed, as in the past. 

To reduce the cost of feeding our horses and 
mules, but more particularly to release a large 
part of our corn for sale or to feed ourselves or 
our allies or to feed to hogs and other livestock 
to produce human food, and also incidentally 
make a better ration for our work stock, Mr. 
Lehman Johnson, a chemist of Memphis, Tenn, 
has suggested what he calls a “war-feed” for the 
horses and mules of the South. 

A bushel of ear corn weighing 70 pounds is to 
be divided into two equal parts, one to be used 
for feeding our horses and mules and the other 
set aside for the other purposes mentioned. The 
part to be fed is ground, making 35 pounds of corn 
and cob meal and with this may be mixed, for in- 
stance, 21 pounds of velvet bean and pod meal, 
making 56 pounds of “war-feed,” equalling in 
weight a bushel of corn grain, which is the part 
eaten when horses are fed a bushel of ear corn. 
In showing how this “war-feed” compares with 
all corn, the following is illuminating: 





| DIGEST IBLE NUTRIENTS a 
l ~~} Garbohy- | | Nutritive 
| Protein {| rates | Fat | Ratio, 
56 pounds corn grain..| 4.20 Ibs. | 37.96 Ibs. | 2.57 Ibs. | 1 to 10 
\ 


56 pounds ‘‘war-feed’’| 5.26 Ibs. | 33.15 Ibs. 2.09 Ibs. | 1to 7) 





The generally accepted “standards”, for a bal- 
anced ration for horses doing hard work, require 
one part of digestible protein to from six to seven 
parts of digestible carbohydrates and fats; hence, 
it is seen how much better the ration is balanced 
when 35 pounds of corn and cob meal and a1 
pounds of velvet bean and pod meal are substi- 
tuted for one bushel or 70 pounds of ear cori 
But at present the value of the “war-feed” should 
appeal to every one especially because it releases 
half our corn for human food. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 














A Variety of Comment 


OR any business farmer a telephone is not a 
F luxury but a self-supporting convenience. It 

will more than pay for itself by preventing 
unnecessary trips and by furnishing information 
more quickly than a trip could get it, even if the 
trip cost nothing. “A telephone for every farm- 
er’s home” is a good slogan for “Thrift Month,” 


‘and for every other month until the ideal is 


realized. Why not get your neighbors interested 
and start a cooperative line? 
* * + 
We heard the other day about a group of schooi 
children who wanted a better library and. agreed 
to make the money by picking cotton one day for 
a farmer interested in helping the same good 
cause. They picked 2,386 pounds and he gave them 
$1.50 per hundred or $35.79 in all. The example is 
a good one for other schools. 
* eo ad 
An even better plan and one by which we may 
raise money not only for a school library, but 
for lengthening the school term, getting an extra 
teacher, etc., is that of having a regular “school 
farm” of one to four acres, having the older people 
as well as the children join in the work of prepa- 
ration, cultivation, and harvesting. We know of 
a number of communities that have been adding 
an extra $100 a year to their school funds in this 
way, and a thousand others ought to be doing the 
same thing. 
eet 
The Monroe, Georgia, News quotes a recent 
editorial of ours on the advantages of the school 
farm and makes a suggestion that ought to have 
been generally advocated early in the fall. Says 
the News: 

“What do you suppose would be the result if 
every school in Walton County—those in 
towns as well as those in rural districts— 
should plant an acre or two in wheat to sell 
at the prevailing price? There is enough land 
idle this year, almost within a stone’s throw 
of any schoolhouse, that could be utilized in 
this way. Let the boys plant the school farm 
and let the girls make beautiful and inviting 
the yards surrounding the school houses.” 

It doesn’t take much work to put in three or 
four_acres in wheat. Here’s a good 


to the people. Let the judge explain why this ex- 
hibit gets a prize and why that one doesn’t and the 
man who loses accepts the verdict cheerfully, for he 
sees its justice. And both he and all others at the 
fair get useful information for the future con- 
cerning standards of excellence for each product. 
Many a man, for example, has gone to a fair with 
a sweet potato as big as a water-bucket expecting 
to walk away with a blue ribbon, only to learn 
that a prize should be given for the most market- 
able potatoes—smooth, well-shaped, medium-sized 
potatoes rather than overgrown monstrosities 
that no housekeeper wants for the table, 
% ee 


Tobacco farmers are making a mistake wherever 
they are paying out enormous sums to warehouses 
without getting back any of the profits. Tobacco 
growers anywhere may do as hundreds in Wilson 
County, N. C., did—organize and go to the ware- 
housemen and say, “We are going to throw our 
combined patronage to whatever warehouse offers 
us the best terms.” The result in this case was 
that one warchouse said, “Very well, we will sell 
you a half-interest in our warehouse and let you 
pay. for it out of the profits of the business with- 
out putting up a cent of cash.” Mr. W. H. Nichols 
tells us of being in another tobacco town where 
a warehouseman said, “If you will get 100 farmers 
organized who will throw their patronage in a 
jump to my warehouse, I will return to each man 
one-fourth of his warehouse charges.” With pres- 
ent high prices the warehousemen are making 
enormous profits, and tobacco growers in every 
county should organize to get back some of these 
profits. 

* * 8 

Mr. Roosevelt is right in what he says on this 
page about the importance of getting a larger 
representation of farmers on all governmental 
bodies, county, state, and National. Now is a 
good time, too, to pick out some capable, well- 
informed farmer whose character compels respect 
and begin boosting him as the right man to rep- 
resent you in the next legislature. And a few 
farmer-members might well be promoted to 
Congress. 
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Great Issues Coming Up for Settlement 
Oi: people need to be thinking as never be-' 


1187 


fore about great social and political issues. 

The world is going to be largely made over 
after this war. In nearly every country people 
are going to consider afresh the foundations on 
which they have built their governments and set 
out more resolutely to realize the ancient ideal of: 
“liberty, equality, fraternity.” Russia is already 
afire with ‘this spirit, and for ten years now it has 
been mightily stirring England and France. 

Then take the case of Germany. If we could 
patch up a peace with the Kaiser now, he would 
keep his hold on his people and Germany would 
continue under the domination of a war-mad aris- 
tocracy, a menace to the world. But with the 
Kaiser soundly beaten, as he is sure to be, the 
German people should rise successfully (as they 
did unsuccessfully in 1848), throw off their vicious 
rulers, and establish a great peaceful republic. 
That is our hope, and with the capable German 
people supporting the forces of peace and dem- 
ocracy instead of the forces of war and autocracy, 
a new day will indeed dawn for the world. 

Look at the great issues now crowding upon us 
—issues about which every intelligent man should 
be forming an opinion. 

1. First of all, must we not establish a Supreme 
Court of Nations to settle international disputes, 
pledging to its support the military strength of 
all civilized countries? 

2. The Nation has been forced to admit in its 
hour of need that the justest tax is that on inher- 
itances, great incomes, and excess profits. Should 
we ever again revert to a system that bears un- 
justly on the poor? 

3. The failure to encourage agriculture has re- 
sulted in a drift to the towns, the seriousness of 
which is seen in the present threat of world- 
famine. How else shall we revitalize agriculture, 
promote soil conservation, and stabilize the in- 
stitutions of attractive country life except through 
home-ownership—using the power of taxation and 
other powers to encourage resident ownership 
and discourage absentee landlordism? 

4. For generations the vitality of nearly every 
people has been sapped by the drink evil. Now 
our government for the period of the war has for- 
bidden the manufacture of whiskey. Shall we al- 
low the industry to be revived again? 

5. Seventy per cent of the 106,392 volunteers for 
the navy last year and 66 per cent of the 1,300,000 
men examined for the army and navy since the 
war began, have been found physically unfit. Is it 
not time to inquire whether our great industries 
have not been grinding up manhood to make mon- 
ey and also whether it is not time to make expert 





plan to help Mr. Hoover and your 
school at the same time wherever 
there is yet time to put the idea into 
effect. 

* ok * 

There’s no telling what an impetus 
to progress your neighborhood is 
missing this fall if it has no com- 
munity fair. On our desk as we write 
is a letter from a good woman de- 
scribing the one held at her school- 
house, and the same fine results might 
have been achieved at almost any 
other schoolhouse in the South. She 
writes: 

“There was a big crowd and 
the old schoolhouse was filled. 
There were all kinds of farm pro- 
ducts, vegetables and fruits, fresh, 
dried, canned and _ preserved; 
meats, ham and bacon; fancy 
work all the way from home- 
woven rag rugs and counterpanes 
to the latest designs in tatting 
and crocheting; while livestock, 
hay and poultry were on the 
grounds near by. The judges, 
Miss Jamison and Mr. Temple, 
made it very instructive, lecturing 
while they examined the different 
articles. We all wanted an invi- 
tation to dinner at Mrs. Williams’ 
as she won all the prizes on 
bread. I learned how to bake 
better bread, also how to select 
potatoes, corn, apples and beans 
for a fair, as well as how to grow 
better ones. I was sorry I could 
not be with both judges all the 
time for I wanted to hear all 
they said.” 

es 

This letter brings out one import- 
int point in connection with com- 
munity fairs—namely, the necessity 
for accurate judging and for making 
the judging of real educational value 





upon the welfare of the farmer. 
strengthening of the whole nation. . : 

Farmers must learn the vital need of co-operation with one another. Next 
to this comes co-operation with the Govern- 
ment, and the Government can best give its aid 
through associations of farmers rather than 
through the individual farmer. 

Country life should be as attractive as city 
life, and the country people should insist on 
having a full representation when it comes to 
dealing with all the great public questions. In 
other words, country folks should demand that 
they work on equal terms 
with city folks in all such pm, V| 
matters. 
their share in the member- 
ship of commissions and 
councils; in short, in all the 
organized bodies for laying 
plans for great enterprises 
affecting all the people. I 
am glad to see on such 
bodies the names that repre- 
sent financial interests, but 
those interests should not 
have the right-of-way, and , 
in all enterprises and move- CURR ene 
ments, in which the social condition of the country is involved, the agricul- 
tural country—the open country—should be as well represented as the city. 
The man of the open country is apt to have certain qualities which the city 
The two should be put on equal terms, and the country tal- 
ent be given the same opportunity as the city talent to express itself and to. 
contribute to the welfare of the world in which we live. ~ 
~-Theodore Roosevelt. 


man has not. 


FARMERS MUST CO-OPERATE AND DEMAND A PLACE 


IN GOVERNMENT 


wé WERE founded as a nation of farmers, and in spite of the great 
growth of our industrial life it still remains true that our whole system 
rests upon the farm, that the welfare of the whole community depends 
The strengthening of country life is the 


q 


They should have 


oe 
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medical attention and hospital facili- 
ties free alike to rich and poor—as 
free as schools are now? 

6. Woman suffrage now seems as- 
sured in Great Britain and in our 
own country President Wilson has 
declared that “woman suffrage is one 
of the fundamentals of democracy 
whose proper settlement is demand- 
ed by the issues of the war.” 

These are a few and only a few— 
of the great issues now crowding for 
settlement. For the most part they 
look to what Premier Lloyd-George 
of England calls “a crusade against 
poverty.” Let us get America ready 
to line up with other nations in this 
righteous war of ideas to follow the 
present war of bullets. 


WORD as to the duty of those 
A wie will not be sent to face the 

cannon and rifles of the battle 
field. Every person should produce 
what he can. A starving world ap- 
peals to us for food. Hunger stalks 
abroad today over many countries in 
Europe. It may come here. He who 
feeds a soldier helps to win the war. 
Extravagance should be avoided and 
economy practiced. No waste should 
be permitted. We must win or ruin 
awaits us. Every man whose avarice 
commands him to make commercial 
warfare on those who are to go to 
the front, or on the families and de- 
pendents they may have, should have 
the eyes of censure riveted upon him, 
We should live or die together. Cries 
oi greed should be silenced. The ton- 
gue of the agitator should be still._— 
Judge W. M. Bond. 





Pieasure comes through toil and not by 
self-indulgence, and indolence. When one 
gets to love work, his life is a happy one.— 
Ruskin 
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No Free Alkah 


FyxXAMINE a piece of fine lace that 
has been washed with Ivory 
Soap. Notice how clear it is, how | 
much it feels like a new piece, how | 





fresh and unworn it looks. 


It is tests such as this that show 
you the all-round quality of Ivory 
Soap—its mildness, purity and free- 


dom from uncombined alkali. 











Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 


—_ 


























THE ROAD TO FRANCE 


{This poem, by Daniel M. Henderson, 
was awarded the first prize of $250 in the 
competition conducted by the National 
Arts Club for the best patriotic poem. 
About four thousand poems were receiv- 
ed. A poem so martial and so passion- 
ately sincere cannot fail to quicken the 
heartbeat of its readers.] 


THANE God our liberating lance 

Goes flaming on the way to France! 

To France—the trail the Gurkhas found! 
To France — old England's rallying 

ground! 

To France—the path the Russians strode! 
To France—the Anzacs’ glory road! 

To France—where our Lost Legion ran 
To fight and die for God and Man! 

To France—with every race and breed 
That hates Oppression’s brutal creed! 


Ah, France—how could our hearts forget 

The path by which came Lafayette? 

How could the haze of doubt hang low 

Upon the road of Rochambeau? 

How was it that we missed the way 

Brave Joffre leads us along today? 

At last, thank God! At last we see 

There is no tribal Liberty! 

No beacon lighting just our shores! 

No freedom guarding but our doors! 

The flame she kindled for our sires 

3urns now in Europe's battle fires! 

The soul that led our fathers west 

Turns bac¥ to free the world’s oppressed. 

Allies, you have not called in vain! 

We share your conflict and your pain! 

“Old Glory,’ through new stains and 
rents, 


Partales of Freedom’s sacraments 
Across the red, shell-blasted turf 
We drive the [nvader and his serf! 
Last come, we will be last to stay— 
Till Right has had her crowning day! 
Replenish, comrades, from our veins, 
The blood the sword of despot drains, 
And make our eager sacrifice 
Part of that freely-rendered price 
You pay to lift humanity— 
You pay to make our brothers free! 
See, with what proud hearts we advance 
To France. : 
—DANIEL M. HENDERSON. 
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We have sold these Booklets for several years and thousands 
of people all over the country order them each Christmas. Nor 
is it any wonder when you consider their really remarkable value 
and artistic beauty, and the fact that you can get twenty neat, 
artistic, personal Christmas gifts for 25c. All of us have friends 
whom we wish to remember each Christmas but to whom it 
is not necessary to send an expensive gift. 
lets meet such a need exactly. The illustration shows three 
These covers are beautifully litho- 
In each package there are seven- 
teen others equally pretty. Each booklet has four .inside 
pages and the cover; average size about 3 x 4 inches although 
the size varies with the different designs. 
tre page is an appropriate Holiday sentiment and a place to 
Each cover design is different. 


of the cover designs. 
graphed in Holiday colors. 


sign your name. 


The twenty booklets and twenty envelopes with which to mail them will be sent pre- 
paid for 25c. Quantity is limited. Orders must be received at once. 








Ask for our large Circular of Chiistmas Goods 





Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia 


These little book- 


On the inside cen- 

















































































Our Two Best 








Subscription Offers 

$1 50 for one renewal and one 
——— new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or | 
e9 00 for a club of three yearly | 
2a:“— subscriptions all sent in | 


together—a saving of 33 cents on 
each subscription. Address 
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IMPROVED PARCEL POST 


New Flats and Fillers 
New Egg Cases 


Catalogue Free on Request 
H. K. BRUNNER 


A POTATO DISH FOR EACH DAY 
OF THE WEEK 


Use Potatoes as a Substitute for 
White Flour and Help to Win the 
War 


T IS said that Irish potatoes may 
‘be cooked in more ways than any 
other vegetable, and a score or more 
Variations are within the knowledge 
of any good hotel chef. Seven ways, 
one for each day in the week are 
here given: 


Stuffed Potatoes.—(Monday.) Cut baked 
potatoes in half, remove the pulp, mash it, 
add enough milk for the usual consistency of 
mashed potatoes, and season with butter, 
salt, and pepper. Fill the baked skins with 
this mixture, dot the tops with butter and 
bake for 8 or 10 minutes in a hot oven. To 
vary this add to the mashed potatoes, beforé 
the skins are filled, any one of the following: 
Beaten white of egg (1 egg to 3 medium- 
sized potatoes ; grated cheese (one-half cup- 
fui to 3 medium-sized potatoes); chopped 
meat (one-half cupful to 3 medium-sized po- 
tatoes); chopped parsley (1 tablespoonful to 
3 medium-sized potatoes). 

Scalloped potatoes.—(Tuesday). 
thinly sliced potatoes in layers, each layer 
to be sprinkled with flour, butter, pepper, 
salt; lastly pour in just enough milk to be 
seen through the top layer, and then bake 
for about an hour, or until the potatoes are 
tender. This may be varied by adding, in 
layers, hard-boiled egg, sliced; grated 
cheese; or minced ham, 

Boiled potatoes.—(Wednesday.) Select po- 
tatoes of uniform size, wash them with a 
brush, and plunge them into boiling salted 
water (1 teaspoonful salt to 1 quart water). 


Use raw, 


Cook them with the cover of kettle ajar, 
until tender, from 20 to 30 minutes, drain 
the potatoes, remove the skins, dress the 
potatoes with butter if desired, and serve 


them immediately. If it is necessary for the 
potatoes to stand a few minutes before be- 
ing served, cover them with a cloth, not a 
lid, in order that the steam as it condenses 
may be absorbed by the cloth and not re- 
turned to the potatoes to make them soggy. 
This is the reason for serving potatoes in an 
uncovered dish. The potatoes may be 
sprinkled with chopped parsley. 

Potato salad.—(Thursday—from Wednes- 
day’s left overs.) 

6 cold boiled potatoes, 4 tablespoonfuls 
salad oil or melted butter, 2 tablespoonfuls 
vinegar, % tablespoonful salt, cayenne pep- 
per, 2 tablespoonfuls chopped parsley, few 
drops onion juice. 





EGG BOXES 


Leg Bands 
Oats Sprouters 








net large returns. 
BOARD OF 





40 Harrison St. New York 
ORLAND Healthful Climate; Fertile Lands; 
Oranges, Grapefruit, Potatoes, 


General Farm Crops; Trucking, Livestock, Poultry, 
Booklet Free. 
TRADE. 





FLORIDA 








When writing to advertisers say, 


“I saw 


your advertisement in The Progressive Far- 


_ met. 


Cut the potatoes in %-inch cubes. Make a 
dressing by mixing thoroughly the other in- 
gredients. Pour this dressing over the pota- 
toes, and allow them to stand for 15 min- 
utes. Drain off any dressing that may not 
have been absorbed by the potatoes. Garnish 
the salad with sprigs of parsley and serve 
with cream dressing or mayonnaise. To the 
salad may be added any of the following: 1 
cupful chopped celery; 2 cucumbers, chop- 
ped; or 2 hard-boiled eggs, chopped or, as a 
garnish, sliced. 

Mashed potatoes.—(Friday). Thoroughly 
mash cooked potatoes Add 4 tablespoonfuls 
of hot milk, 1 tablespoonful of butter, and a 
little salt and pepper to each pint of pota- 
toes. Beat the mixture with a fork until 
light and pile it lightly in a hot serving dish. 

Mashed potatoes may be shaped into small 
eakes. Brown them in a frying pan in a 





small amount of hot fat. Mix with boiled 


codfish or canned salmon for fish cakes. 

Potato soup.—(Saturday—from Friday's 
left overs.) 

2 cupfuls hot riced or mashed potatoes, 1 
quart niilk, 2 slices onion, 2 tablespoonfuls 
butter 2 tablespoonfuls flour, 14% tablespoon- 
fuls salt, celery salt, pepper, cayenne, 1 tea- 
spoonful chopped parsely. 

Scald the milk with the onion, remove the 
onion, add the milk slowly to the potatoes, 
Mclt the butter, add to it the dry ingred- 
ients, stir the mixture until it is well blend- 


ed. Add this to the liquid mixture, stirring 
constantly, and boil the soup for one min- 
ute. Strain it if necessary, add the parsley, 


and. serve. 

Potato biscuit.—(Sunday)—from 
or Saturday’s left overs.) 

1 cupful mashed “otatoes, 1 cupful flour, 4 
teaspoonsfuls baking powder, % teaspoonful 
salt, 1 tablespoonful butter, 1 tablespoonful 
lard, milk, about % cupful. 

Sift the dry ingredients. 


Friday's 


Add these to 


the potatoes, mixing with a knife Work 
the fat into this mixture lightly. Add grad- 
ually enough milk to make a soft’ dough. 


Toss the dough on a ficured board, pat, and 
roll it lightly to % inch in thickness. Cut it 
into shapes with a biscuit cutter. ‘ Place the 
biscuits on greased pans and bake 12 to 15 
minutes in a hot oven. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A HAPPY 
HOME 


They Consist in the Right Mental 
Attitude, and Living Up to the Gol- 
den Rule 


RUE happiness lies not in what 

we have, but in the attitude to- 
ward things and people. We must 
be satisfied with what we have and 
appreciate it and teach our children 
to do likewise. We must not allow 
them to let their imaginations lead 
them to long for what they do not 
have, and for things children in bet- 
ter circumstances do have. 

Talk to your children of the birds, 
trees, flowers, etc., and study them 
joyfully with them. 

In the Pollyanna story, the little 
girl received instead of the doll she 
craved a pair of crutches, but she was 
glad she did not have to use them. 

Nevertheless, to make home what 
it should be, we must provide the 
pleasures that need cost very little; 
books, magazines, toys and music, es- 
pecially music, the most refining 
amusement we can have in our home. 
Whose mind is not directed to high- 
er, better things by it! It has been 
said that the great evangelists; 
Moody and Sankey, converted more 
souls by their singing than by their 
preaching. 

We know that all homes are not 
happy homes. In some homes, par- 
ents require too much of the daugh- 
ters and sons. They are given no 
pleasures, and are expected to work 
hard, day after day. 

We should teach our children to 
observe the Golden Rule, and to live 
a belief in the goodness of God. 

MRS. H. H. TATLOCK. 


What Shall We Do With Our 
Prosperity ? 

OR two years we have had more 

universal prosperity than any of us 
living can recollect. Farmers have 
raised good crops and farm products 
have been a good price. 

Laboring men have had money to 
spend for food, clothes and furniture; 
railroads have had more business; 
manufacturing war goods require cot- 
ton and wool; munitions require 
metals, and this stimulates mineral 
production. 

The average amount of money that 
will be spent for farm products in the 
next twelve months is estimated to be 
more than a thousand dollars for 
each farm in the country. 

What shall this money be spent 
for? To pay off mortgages, to put 
our men where they can pay cash. 








And then what? More land to lie 
idle? No. For plumbing, lighting 


and water system in the home and 
for a nice little trip off somewhere ! 
We hope so. Let us plan for it. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 
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Saturday, November 10, 1917] 


' ‘Ship your 
=a F YRS fo 


Start NOW—do as over 800,000 old, experi 
enced trappers are doing—getmore money 
for your furs—get liberal grading—get 
prompt ittance—by shipping all your 
furs to Hill Bros. Fur Co.— “The Fastest 
Growing Fur House in America’. 


WE CHARGE NO 
COMMISSION 


Why should yoy allow any house to charge a 
commission for dling your furs. Why should 
12 lose Se on sy dollar—$5.00 on every hun- 
Think what a loss this means to 
you in the course of the season. W r 
to Hill Bros. Fur Co., you = the full price for 
your furs, the highest market price that can 
paid, every cent — furs are worth—and 


one cent dedi or commission. 


FURS ARE VERY HIGH 

AND IN BIG DEMAND 

matter wh a have been shipping your 
eS. or what t priest yam have been petting.-sand 


trial shipment today—and let us prove to you 
how muc better you can do — Bros. Fur Co. 


as OW where pang 
fors for the most_money—and your 
Zhipment to Hill Bros. Fur Co. will win for us 
another eatisfied shipper. 


Send for Fur Price List, Tra; 
FR ers Guide, Game Laws, Supply 


.00 Cash to trappers 
only. Ail will be sent absolutely 
FREE on request. 

Don’t put this off—write us TODAY—and we will 
help you make this the biggest trapping season 
you have ever known. 


HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
382 HILL BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















HOW TO MAKE A LITTLE 
MONEY 


The Successful ‘Scheme of One Wo- 
man Who Is Willing to Share It 
With Her Sisters 


AST year I made ’simmon pud- 


dings for sale; made a success of 
it, and feel my venture may be worth 
passing on. 

This is my first week this fall; 
have sold seven, and four engaged 
for the morning. 

My son goes to school in town, so 
Gelivers the puddings for me, or 
leaves them at the grocer’s to be call- 
ed for, I having made the sales over 
the ’phone 

1 bought the tin bread pans, 6x10, 
and 2% inches deep, which were six 
cents each last year. I found they 
would bake five cups of the pudding 
batter. My oven bakes four at a 
time. That size I sell for twenty-five 
cents. I found that few families 
cared for the larger size, though I do 
fill orders for them to hotels, etc. 

I cleared over $15 last fall, and 
have started much earlier this year. 
I am thankful to say that each one I 
sell, sells more: Here is a tested re- 
cipe. If it will help any other farm 
women to make a few extra pennies 
I will be very glad to pass this new 
idea along. 


Persimmon Pudding 


% gallon persimmons, 1 cup molasses, 1 


cup brown sugar, 1 tablespoon soda, 1 table- 
spoon cinnamon, % teaspoon each of cloves, 
ginger, allspice and nutmeg, % gallon skim- 
med sweet milk, 1 cup white sugar, 2 cups 
raw sweet potatoes, grated or ground fine, 
1 teaspoon salt. 

Flour enough to make batter not as stiff 
as for cake. It takes nearly one-half gallon 
o* flour. Bake in slow oven over an hour. 

The above amount makes five, 25c¢ pud- 
dings. I ice mine. Creamy Icing.—One cup 
sugar, six tablespoons of the top milk, one 
teaspoon flour. Soil five minutes. Beat till 
it cools and put over puddings. 


, MRS. L. E. BIRD. 
Thomasville, N. C. 





THIS Book Free 


It is illustrated and contains valu- 
able Reports of U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture on the latest scientific methods 
of seed cleansing 


|| FORMALDEHYDE 


‘Ghe Farmers Friend 


is the best and most economical dis- 
infectant—officially endorsed as the 
standard treatment for seed grains. It 
absolutely rids seed grains of smuts 
and fungus growth, also scab and black- 
leg diseases of potatoes—destroys germs 
in stables, cellars, kennels and chicken 
houses. One pint bottle costing 35c 
treats 40 bushels of seed. Write for 
the new illustrated Hand Book—FREE. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS - 

















iV" WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 7 











Don’t Think Only of Scale 
when you think of 


“SCALECIDE” 


it is all there is to 
Dormant Spraying 
Does all that any other spray will do 
—but no other spray will do all that 
“SCALECIDE” will do. Kills all kinds of 
scale—all forms of fungus and insects that 
can be reached in dormant season—and 
invigorates your trees—and costs no 
more. Read our money-back proposition 
before ordering anything else. 
«send for free booklet, 
Profits in Fall Spraying” 
B. G. Pratt Co., M’f’g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept. 23 New York 











Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 

identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
*Name, address and number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and samples free on req . 

F. 8. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hares St. Chicago 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS 


ELF-RISING flour or buckwheat is pre- 

pared by sifting 1 teaspoon of soda and 
2 teaspoons of cream of tartar thorougaly 
through each pound of flour, and being very 
careful that flour and air are dry. Do not 
add salt until the liquid is added. Store ina 
dry place. 

The self-rising buckwheat which one sets 
over-night is made by pulverizing a cake of 
dried yeast and sifting it with a level tea- 
spoonful of salt thoroughly through 2 pounds 
ot buckwheat. Keep dry also. 

6 ot 


Sweet peas should be planted now, six 
inches deep. This gives them a deep, strong 
root system that enables them to flower dur- 
ing the hot, dry days of next midsummer. 

* * * 


Winter treatment of cannmas is asked for 
by many. If you will refer to your January 
22, 1916, edition you will find an article on 
the subject. It says, in brief, that in warm 
locations you should mulch them if the soil 
is not wet. If the climate is cold or the soi 
wet, take up the bulbs and store where it is 
neither wet nor dry, freezing nor dry. If one 
has not. a cellar, then under the sunny 
south steps may do. The average pit is too 
warm. Cover we!l with light litter. 
* * x 











To cure and prevent boils.—The first step 
in the cure and prevention of boils is to get 
it out of one’s head that they are caused by 
the blood, and to get it into the head that 
the germs that cause boils enter from the 
outside into the skin. Of course lowered 
vitality invites disease, but not boils more 
than any other. The following method is 
approved by our best medical! authorities: A 
hot all over bath, including the scalp, morn- 
ing and night, using plenty of tincture of 
green soap and a washrag Dry the skin 


and rebathe with a boric acid solution to 
which a little camphor has been added Let 
this dry on the skin. Dress the boils with 
sterilized gauze and an ointment made of 
boric acid four parts, precipitated sulphur 
four parts, vaseline thirty-two parts. Change 
all underwear, bedclothes and everything 
that touches the skin every day, and con- 
tinue to do it until three weeks after the 
boils are cured. The extra work is worth 
while. Scald and sun the clothes. Call a 
good doctor to give the right kind of tonic 


and advice as to diet 





WHY HE LIKED THE GOAT 


Little Sammy was generally at logger- 
heads with his father, who had a habit of 
using his razor strop in a@ way that was not 
in accordance with Sammy’s views. 

One morning, after the razor-strop had 
been more than usually busy, Sammy’s 
mother went out into the field to look for 
her much-stropped child 

To her intense astonishment, she found 
him fondling a huge goat for which he us- 
ually prefessed a deep hatred. 

“Why, Sammy darling, it is nice to see 
you being so kind to poor Billy! Why are 
you being so gentile with him today?” 

Over Sammy’s face came a look of un- 
speakable gratitude, as he gave the won- 
dering goat another carrot, 

“He butted father into the pond this 
morning!" murmured the dear little chap, 
patting his four-footed friend affectionately. 
—~New York Mail 
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'We Have Over a Half Million 
Rural Customers 


Who order their supplies of Union Carbide direct from our 
warehouses now located in the centers of one hundred and 


| 


twenty-one farming districts. 



















To Light 
Your House 


And Barns 


The average size 
Carbide Light and 
Cooking Plant re- 
quires draining and 
refilling with this 
Union Carbide and plain 
but once in many weeks. 


With no other attention and 
without repairs the plant will 
then automatically render the 
double service of supplying bril- 
liant and extremely beautiful 


rater 


light for house and barns and perfect fuel 
for the gas cooking range in the kitchen. 


You would be surprised to 
learn how many of these 
customers we serve from the 
warehouse nearest you. 


To those neighbors and prob- 
ably friends of yours, we ship 
Union Carbide in little sheet 
steel drums holding one hundred 
pounds each. 


It is a simple matter to keep 
in these drums a supply of 
Union Carbide sufficient for 
many months or years, 
as safely and easily as ordi- 
nary coal can be stored 


and handled. 


To Cook Your Meals 


The perfect adaptability of this service for country home re- 
quirements has enabled the Carbide Light and Cooking Plant to sur- 
mount competition for 20 years until today it easily outsells all rivals. 
As a country home owner you will find the facts in the case mighty 
interesting. Write us today for descriptive booklets by mail,free. Address: 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


42d Street Building, New York 
12 Kohl Building, 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 
San Francisco Dept. 13 














A Majestic!—for about a wagonload of crops 


Surely youcan afford a Majesticnow when 
it costs you only about half as much, in 
crops, asitused to. Think how little seed 
and labor you now give for this quality 
range that will mean so much to the whole 
family for years to come. 

The Majestic will lighten the work of ccok- 
ing and make good baking sure. 

The Majestic’s scientific oven bakes right 
always—no food waste. Its heat-tight con- 


struction maintains perfect baking temper- 
ature with least fueluse. Its unbreakable 
malleable frame and rust-resisting charcoal 
iron body save repairs and make the 
Majestic outlast three ordinary ranges. 
One quality; many styles and sizes. There 
is a Majestic dealer in every county of 42 
States. Send for free booklet and name of 
dealer near you, 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 89 St. Louis, Mo. 


‘The Range with a Reputation’’ 








When writing to advertisers say: 


“I am writing you as an advertiser 


in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the ad- 


vertising it carries.’’ 
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Your Carving 


will call for no apol- 
ogies this Thanks- 
giving Day if done 
witha Kren KuTrTer 
Carving Set. 

There’s a temper in the forged 
steel blades of KEEN Kurrer 


Carvers that makes them take 
and held a keen and lasting edge. 








| You'll lose all nervousness over 
carving before your guests the 
very moment you get a 
| Keen Kuvrer in your hand. 


And that holds good for every 
meal for years and years to come. 


Keen Kutter Carving Sets 
are inexpensive and guaranteed 
—satisfaction or your money back. 








Ask your dealer to show them. 


— >. %¢ SIMM 
=O Ons 


= KEEN 


=" 
=a 
———— ——_————-}\ 


Carving Set No. K631-C 





SIMMONS 
HARDWARE CoO. 
Manufacturers and Distributers 

St. Louis New York Philadelphia 

Toledo Minneapolis Sioux City 

Wichita 

“Bharata ALES remains tne 

—E. C. SIMMONS, 

Trade Mark Registered. 
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SELF- OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
Keeping OUT DUST and RAIN — Keeping IN OIL 


SPLASH OILING 
SYSTEM 








OIL SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
MOUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the Load 

Every feature desirable in a windmill in the: 

AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks 

Water Supply Goods — Steel Frame Saws 

Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2500 12m St. Cnicace 
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é Write for Greatest money saving fence 
bargain book ever printed. Brown fence 


is made of Heavy DOUBLE GALVA- 
NIZED Wire, “are rust longest. 150 








3 @ 
Eels, Minnows, Mink, 
Catch Fish, erence ieleres 


Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. Catches 
them like a fly-trap catches flies. ade in all 
es. Write for Price List, and Free Booklet on 
it bait ever ABOORY, for attracting all kinds 
* 


» K-241, 


offish, J. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
ia not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
-wou can often get it by putting a little notice 
& our Farmers’ Exchange. j 











The Hoosier Schoolmaster 











By EDWARD EGGLESTON 














CHAPTER I1]—(Continued) 


* HAT a quare boy Shocky is!” 
W remarked Betsy Short, with 
a giggle. “He just likes to 
wander round alone. I see him a- 
commin’ out of the sugar camp just 
now. He’s been in there half an 
hour.” And Betsy giggled again; for 
Betsy Short could giggle on slighter 
provocation than any other girl on 
Flat Creek. 

When Ralph Hartsook, with the 
quiet, dogged tread that he was culti- 
vating, walked into the school-room, 
he took great care not.to seem to see 
the trap set for him; but he care- 
lessly stepped over the board that 
had been so nicely adjusted. The boys 
who-were Hank’s confidants in the 
plot were very busy over their slates, 
and took pains not to show their dis- 
appointment. 

The morning session wore on with- 
out incident. Ralph several times 
caught two people looking at him. 
One was Mirandy.. Her weak and 
watery eyes stole loving glances over 
the top of her spelling-book, which 
she would not study. Her looks made 
Ralph’s spirit sink to forty below 
zero, and congeal. 

But om one of the backless little 
benches that sat in the middle of the 
school-room was little Shocky, who 
also cast many love glances at the 
young master; glances as grateful to 
his heart as Mirandy’s ogling—he 
was tempted to call it ogring—was 
hateful. 

“Look at Shocky,” giggled Betsey 
Short, behind her slate. “He looks as 
if he was a-goin’ to eat the master up, 
body and soul.” 

And so the forenoon wore on as us- 
ual, and those who laid the trap had 
forgotten it, themselves. The morn- 
ing session was drawing to a close. 
The fire in the great old fire-place 
had burnt low. The flames, which 
seemed to Shocky to be angels, had 
disappeared, and now the bright coals, 
which had played the part of men 
and women and houses in Shocky’s 
fancy, had taken on a white and 
downy covering of ashes, and the 
great half-burnt back-log lay there 
smouldering like a giant asleep in a 
snow-drift. Shocky longed to wake 
him up. 

As for Henry Banta, he was too 
much bothered to get the answer to 
a “sum” he was doing, to remember 
anything about his trap. In fact, he 
had quite forgotten that half an hour 
ago in the all-absorbing employment 
of drawing ugly pictures on his slate 
and coaxing Betsey Short to giggle 
by showing them slyly across the 
school-room. Once or twice Ralph 
had been attracted to Betsey’s extra- 
ordinary fits of giggling,and had come 
so near to catching Hank that the 
boy thought it best not to run any fur- 
ther risk of the beech switches, four 
or five feet long, laid up behind the 
master in sight of the school as a 
prophylactic. Hence his application 
just now to his “sum” in long division, 
and hence his puzzled look, for, idler 
that he was, his “sums” did not solve 
themselves easily. As usual in such 
cases, he came up in front of the 
master’s desk to have the difficulty 
explained. He had to wait a minute 
until Ralph got through with showing 
Betsey Short, who had been seized 
with a studying fit, and who could 
hardly give any attention to the 
teacher’s explanations, she did want 
to giggle so much! Not at anything 
in particular, but just at things in 
general. 

While Ralph was “doing” Betsey’s 
“sum” for her, he was solving a much 
more difficult question. A plan had 
flashed upon him, but the punishment 
seemed a severe one. He gave it up 
once or twice, but he remembered 
how turbulent the Flat Creek ele- 
ments were; and had he not only re- 
solved to be as unrelenting as a bull- 
dog? He fortified himself by recall- 
ing again the oft-remembered remark 
of Bud, “Ef Bull wunst takes holt, 
heaven and yarth can’t make him let 
go.” And so he resolved to give 
Hank and the whole school one good 
lesson. 

“Just step round behind me, Henry, 
and you can see how Ido this,” said 
Ralph. ~ 


Hank was entirely off his guard, 


and, with his eyes fixed upon the 
slate on the teacher’s desk, he sidled 
round upon the broad loose board 
misplaced by his own hand, and in an 
instant the other end of the board 
rose up in the middle of the school- 
room, almost striking Shocky in the 
face, while Henry Banta went down 
into the ice-cold water beneath the 
school-house. 

“Why, Henry!” cried Ralph, jump- 
ing to his feet with well-feigned sur- 
prise. “How did this happen?” and 
he helped the dripping fellow out and 
seated him by the fire. 

Betsey Short giggled. 

Shock was so tickled that he could 
hardly keep his seat. 

The boys who were in the plot 
looked very serious indeed. 

Ralph made some remark by way 
of improving the occasion. He spoke 
strongly of the utter meanness of the 
one who could play so heartless a 
trick on a schoolmate. He said that 
it was as much thieving to get your 
fun at the expense of another as to 
steal his money. And while he talk- 
ed, all eyes were ‘turned on Hank—all 
except the eyes of Mirandy Means. 
They locked simperingly at Ralph. 
All the rest looked at Hank. The fire 
had made his face very red. Shocky 
noticed that. Betsey Short noticed 
it, and giggled. The master wound 
up with an appropriate quotation 
from Scripture. He said that the 
person who displaced that board had 
better not be encouraged by the suc- 
cess—he said success with a curious 
emphasis—of the present experiment 
to attempt another trick of the kind. 
For it was set down in the Bible that 
if a man dug a pit for the feet of an- 
other he would be very likely to fall 
in it himself. Which made all the pu- 
pils look solemn, except Betsey 
Short, who giggled. And Shocky 
wanted to. And Mirandy cast an ex- 
piring look at Raiph. And if the 
teacher was not love-sick, he certain- 
ly was sick of Mirandy’s love. 

When school was “let out,” Ralph 
gave Hank every caution that he could 
about taking cold, and even lent him 
his overcoat, very much against 
Hank’s will. For Hank had obstin- 
ately refused to go home before the 
school was dismissed. 

Then the master walked out in a 
quiet and subdued way to spend the 
noon recess in the woods, while 
Shocky watched his retreating foot- 
steps with loving admiration. And 
the pupils not in the secret canvassed 
the question of who moved the board. 
Bill Means said he’d bet Hank did it, 
which set Betsey Short off in an un- 
controllable giggle. And Shocky lis- 
tened innocently. 

But that night Bud said slyly: 
“Thunder and lightning! what a man- 
ager you air, Mr. Hartsook!” To 
which Ralph returned no reply ex- 
cept a friendly smile. Muscle paid 


tribute to brains that time. 


But Ralph had no time for exulta- 
tion; for just here came the spelling- 
school. 





CHAPTER IV 
Spelling Down the Master 


_ *"LOW,” said Mrs. Means, as she 
stuffed the tobacco into her cob 
pipe after supper on that eventful 
Wednesday evening: “I ’low they’ll 
app’int the Squire to gin ‘out the 
words to-night. They mos’ always 
do, you see, kase he’s the peartest ole 
man in this deestrick; and I ’low 
some of the young fellers would have 
to git up and dust ef they would keep 
up to him. And he uses sech remark- 
able smart words. He speaks so po- 
lite, too. But laws! don’t I remember 
when he was poarer nor Job’s turkey? 
Twenty years ago, when he come to 
these ‘ere diggin’s, that air Squire 
was a poar Yankee school-master, 
that said ‘pail’ instid of bucket, and 
that called a cow a ‘caow,’ and that 
couldn’t tell to save his gizzard what 
we meant by ’low and by right smart. 
But he’s larnt our ways now, an’ he’s 
jest as civilized as the rest of us. You 
would-n know he’d ever been a Yan- 
kee. He didn’t stay poar long. Not 
he. He jest married a right rich girl! 
He! he!” And the old woman grin- 
ned-at Ralph, and then at Mirandy, 
and then at the-rest, until .Ralph 
(Continued on. page 27,°Column 1) 
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Your Ford for 
Work or Play 


HETHER you use your Ford for busi- 

ness, for pleasure, or for both, you can 

make this great car still more satisfac- 
tory by equipping it with the 





PATENTED Ford 


Shock Absorber ars 


In business use, where running cost is all- 
important, the Hassler should be used because 
it gives you from 20 to100 per cent greater mile- 

from your tires, reduces up-keep a third, 
and increases the mileage per gallon of gas 
surprisingly. 

In pleasure_riding where comfort is all-im- 
pores the Hassler should be used because 

t absorbs all jolts and jars, prevents rebound, 
eliminates sidesway and provides the gentle, 
springy action similar to the riding qualities 
of the big $2,000 cars, 


10-Day Free Trial Offer 


Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK and we will have 
aset of Hasslers put on your Ford witheut a cent of 
expense to you. Try them10 days. 
Then, if you sre willing to do 
withont them, they wiil be taken 
off without charge. Don’t ride 
without Hassicrs simply because 
someone discourages you from 
trying them. Accept this offer and 
see for yourself. Over 300,000 


setsinuse. Write today—NOW. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Ine. 
Dept. E-3 Indianapolis, Ind. 




















This 
Home Book 







On Request 


ELLS about plumbing — good 

plumbin}—standard plumbin3— 
for convenience, comfort and luxury 
in Bath, Kitchen and Laundry. 
If you have running, water in your 
home—if you expect to build or re- 
model with a water supply — you 
can use this book to 800d advantage. 


“Standard” 


Plumbin3, Fixtures 


represent highest quality—lon3, manufactur- 
ing experience — wide variety of styles at 
reasonable prices to meet your wishes. 
The “Standard” Green and Gold Label is a 
pledge of satisfactory service. See that it is 
on the plumbing fixtures you buy—and talk 
to any nearby plumber about “Standard” 
Fixtures. Write for the book today. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfo. Co. 
Department 213 Pittsburah J 














ASK FOR: 


AUER’ 


We) - 11 fe} 


EXTRACTS 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c & up 


Pear, Plum, Oherry, Small Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, Nuts, ete 
GENUINE MALE BUDDED from Bearing J. H. HALE TREES. 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES. Write for free catalog. 

TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 6 Cieveland, Tenn 


0 

Ti a AND_PAIR GLB. PILLOWS $950 

HC Ce tre New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Festhers, 

SMUMMIMIE AIA | Best grade feather proof ticking. Satisfac- 
guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


tion 
CAROLINA BEDDING €O., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C. 

















3S POUND NEW FEATHER BED 



















THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM 
Has Stock for Sale 

From 75 different varieties of pure- 

bred land and water fowls. Send 2c 

stamp for catalog. Mention this pa- 

per when writing. Address, 

J. R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, Ind. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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DANGER IN PATENT MEDICINE 


The Traveling Spectacle Vender and 
the Seller of Crayon Portraits Also 
Swindle Many 

= that is a fraud is a 

source of danger; anything that 
takes the money that should go to 
honest needs is a danger. In this 
class might- be placed the enlarged 
crayon portrait; also the good-for- 
nothing spectacles sold. Let me give 
you an illustration of what I mean. 

In one of our Southern counties a 

man paid $27.50 for a pair of specta- 

that could be purchased any- 
where for $1.50. He had received no 
examination other than that which 

a man knew no more than himself 

had given him. The next morning he 

went to a prosperous neighbor’s ask- 

ing to borrow two cups of rice, a 

clean towel, and two cent’s worth of 

kerosene. 

A woman there is who two weeks 
ago paid $20 for a course of treat- 
ment from a man who had absolutely 
no qualifications in the world for it. 
He was not a doctor; he simply sold 
some stuff in a bottle. Those people 
had a little insurance that would have 
meant much to the woman if the 
father had died. However, there is no 
money for the premium and they had 
to borrow a cake of soap to do the 
washing. Had that woman gone to a 
good physician it would have cost her 
$2 and he would have told her to stop 
eating fried and under-cooked food, 
and her indigestion would disappear. 

Another little family was doing 
very well. They had enough left over 
with which they purchased a good 
cow. An agent came along and in- 
duced them to have the family por- 
traits enlarged. They could not pay 
for them, and the agent drove away 
the cow. Three of the children are 
now sick, and I have no doubt but 
that the lack of good, wholesome 
milk and trying to live on grown-up 
foods has made them so. 

Patent medicines should be avoided 
by people who do not know what is 
in them. For instance, a woman pre- 
sented a friend of mine with a rheu- 
matism cure. She said it had cured 
her of rheumatism. She was a miser- 
ably nervous little creature. When 
we looked up the contents of the 
medicine she had given as a cure for 
rheumatism, we found that it had, in 
all probability, been the cause of her 
very great and practically incurable 
form of nervousness. 

Surely, surely, the doctor who 
knows and loves you can do more for 
you than can the bad tasting contents 
of a bottle whose only virtue is to put 
a dollar in the pocket of some 
stranger who cares nothing for you. 
Do be wise; don’t be foolish and ig- 
norant of what*you swallow. 


THE BOY A CHUM OF HIS 
FATHER 


“If a Man Shares His Worries With 
His Son, He Should Endeavor to Be 
as Generous With His Fun,” So 
Says a Boy 
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HE men might say they do not 

read your page, but they do and 
they talk to each other about what is 
in it, so I hope you will put some- 
thing in it about fathers not being so 
cold and faultfinding with their boys. 

Mother tells me I have a good 
father, and I reckon I have, but I 
wish he would act so that I would 
feel it and not have to make myself 
think it. He gives us plenty to eat, 
for he is the best farmer around here, 
but he never lets his family forget 
that we are charity propositions and 
that if he did not slave and wear his 
fingers to the bone for us, we would 
“bust” or starve or something. If 
anyone told him I felt like this, he 
would be surprised. There’s no use in 
my telling him, for he would just say 
{am ungrateful, and think I was mad. 
Lots of the boys around here feel the 
same about their fathers, but some 
are crazy about their dads. 
Father is generous, but I want him 


to act like it pleases him. This is 
what I mean. 

I stopped at a neighbor’s and I told 
the chap about my age that there was 
going to be a circus in town. When 


his father came out to the barn he | 


said, “Dad, there’s going to be a cir- 
cus in town. I'll treat you to it.” 

“Reckon we can get the corn in by 
then?” 


“Sure,” said Will, “if we have to | 
; 


work nights. 


Now, there were three things that I 


noticed about that talk; the boy had 
money that he felt was his own; he 
spoke to his father as if he was his 
chum and his father stood with his 
hand on Will’s shoulder, the way my 
mother does me. 

I went home and thought I would 
try it on Pa, so I told Ma to give him 
an extra good dinner and not let the 
kids cry, because I wanted to ask him 
to go to the circus. She did what I 
asked, so when he seemed good and 
happy I said, “Dad, there’s going to 
be a circus in town.” I hadn’t any 
money to invite him so I said, “Let’s 
go!” 

He said, “Young man, I’m your 
Father, not your Dad. If you were 
half as quick finding where there is 
work to do as you are finding where 
there is money to spend, it would be 
better for you.” I was mad the rest 
of the day. 


The morning of the circus he gave 
me five dollars, with a lot of advice 
about behaving myself and throwing 
money away, and told me to go to the 
circus. I didn’t thank him any more 
for it ‘than if I had picked up the 
money in the road. I want a good 
fellow for a father and not a cash 
register that pinches your fingers 
when you try to open it. 

We've talked it over, some of us 
boys, and we think you should tell 
fathers to think of how we earn our 
board and keep, and that we ought to 
have a little money from the corn 
and hogs without being made to feel 
mean about it. They might tell us a 
joke once in awhile and put their 
hands on our shoulders, and not tell 
us the minister means us when he 
talks about ingratitude. 

FARMER BOY. 





Books Concerning the Education of 
Children Through Play 


LAY and Recreation.—Henry S. Curtis, 
Ginn & Company, publishers, Boston, Mass. 
$1.35.-—-A description of the mental life of 
the child, with suggested games for children 
of all ages. Is full of descriptions of activi- 
ties for home, schools, for individuals, small 
groups and communities. A most excellent 
book. 

Home Fun.—Cecil H. Dodge 
Tublishing Co., New York, $1.50.—Deals with 
many forms of amateur entertainment, tab- 
leaux vivants, palmistry, clog-dancing, shad- 
ow pictures, cipher codes, amusing scientific 
experiments, ete. Excellent chapter on 
games for the blind. 


Home Occupations for Boys and Girls.— 
Bertha Johnson and Fanny Chapin, Jacobs 
Publishing Co., New York, 50c.—Occupations 
anc plays for little children, well arranged 
and requiring only simple materials. The 
suggestions are in accord with kindergarten 
principles. 

What Shall We Do Now.—Dorothy F. Can- 
rer Fred A. Stokes & Co., New York City, 

When Mother Lets Us Give a Party.—Mrs. 
Elsie D. Yale, Moffat Publishing Co., New 
York, 75c.—Suggestions for parties for all 
possible occasions, simple and enthusiasti- 
cally described, 

How to Amuse Yourself and Others; the 
American Girl’s Handy Book.—Lina and A. 
B Beard, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
$2.—Directions for games, entertainments, 
holiday celebrations, meedlework, decora- 
tions, drawing, painting, modeling, gymnas- 
tics, candy making, etc. Classed under the 
seasons. 

New Ideas for Work and 
Girl Can Make and 
Beard, Scribner's, 
mer and saw, 


Bullivant, 


Play: 
Do.—Lina 
$1.60.—Work 
Easter 


What a 
and A. B 
with ham- 
and Christmas possi- 
bilities, valentines, picture collections, bas- 
ket weaving, rugs, tableaux, gardens, out- 
door observation, basket ball, cheap devices 
for entertainments, etc, Valuable illustra- 


ted book. Companion to American Girls’ 
Handy Book. 
Games.—Book for boys and girls, F. P. 


Dutton Co., New York City, $2.—Old and 
new pastimes, with original illustrations. Ti- 
tle contents: Indoor games; tricks and puz- 
zles; outdoor games; occupations; collect- 
ions; home pets 

Fagots for the Fireside.—L. P. Hale, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York City, 
$1 25.—More than 150 entertaining games for 
evenings at home and social parties, ranging 
from ingenious games of words and prov- 
erbs to games of pure sport. 

Home Games and Parties.—Mrs. Hamilton 
Mott, Doubleday, Page & Co., New York 
City, $1—Describes games for childrens’ 
home parties, Hallowe’en romps and frolics, 
and miscellaneous amusements, 
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Among the remarkable events 
of this war no fact stands out more 
startlingly than the tragic sacrifice 
of Russia’s unequipped soldicrs. 


The army has been victimized 
by intrigue and treachery. Guns 
were sent to the front without am- 
munition and ammunition without 
guns. Supplies were provided that 
when unpacked proved to be rub- 
bish. Left stranded by communi- 
cations that broke down underslight 
pressure the brave Russian troops 
hurled themselves again and again 
against foes perfectly prepared. 


From the very verge of victory 
they doggedly fell back fighting 
with stones and clubs and iron 
bars, resisting heroically but in- 
effectively. 


No thought can be more abhor- 
rent to Americans than that of our 





The Fate of the Unprepall 
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boys ruthlessly slaughtered because 
of lack of equipment or support 
which it is the first business of us 
at home to supply. 


Our Government, never before 
so powerful, is working prodi- 
giously in the preparation of armies 
and means of warfare. Throughout 
the nation there is a unity of pur- 
pose that is piling on the altar of 
liberty every personal ambition and 
corporate gain. 


Mines, factones, farms, ship- 
yards, the counting houses and 
shops of every industry are laboring 
day and night to supply the sinews 
of war. 


The Bell System is co-operating 
to mobilize production, transporta- 
tion and communication, and is 
using its every energy to speed up 
American defense. 


Universal Service 








FOR 





Enclosed find $ 


¥ Nomination 
Form 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 


siibaasacial years subscription for 
























Post Office 





Credit the foregoing subscription and enter the following in 
The Progressive Farmer’s Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 
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DON’ 


One year, 52 issues, 
Two years, 104 issues, 
Ten years, 


$1.00 





forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


1.50 
$20 issues, $5.00—les. 























Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Five years, 260 issues, oo 

















3 than Ic. per copy. 
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This is how thet Jock at night - Photographed in the 


Carry a watch you can read in 
the dark—an Ingersoll Radiolite! 
Watches that show time only in 
the light are part-time watches. 
They’re useless wherever it’s dark. 
Ingersoll! Radiolites are useful 
in the light and in the dark, for 
their hands and figures contain 
real radium! 


Robi. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 


Eclipse Radiolite $3.00 


In Canad 


A 30.10. 
Solid nickel case, guaranteed. 


Ga ae 
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glowing brightly in the dark for 


Only ingersolls are Radiolites. 
Note the name—RADIOLITE. 
Remember, this is exclusively an 
Ingersoll product. 
on the dial. 

Plain Dial Models, Jeweled Models, 
Special Models and other Radiolites, 
$1.35 to $6.00. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Montreal 


That keeps them 


Nlustration : “ 
8-5 Actual Size ~ 


= 


Radioliie—$2.25 
In Canada $2 50. Regalar In- 
gersoll,.a radium-lighted dial. 


™ 


Weterbury Radiolite $4.50 
In Canada $4.50 A small, hand- 
some jeweled watch. 


Thin model, 













“SOVEREIGN” Guaranteed Roofing is packed full of service. It will not 
warp, shrink or crack, and is artistic and durable—made in Plain Rubber, Sand 
Coated and Colored Slate Surfaced, 


We Pay the Freight 


We maintain warehouses in principal cities—shipping your order from a warehouse 
near you. This insures prompt arrival of your goods—saves freight charges and en- 
ables us to pay the freight, and still make price as low as ordinary roofing is sold at. 

Sovereign’ Roofng is backed by our 25-year Gold Bond Guarantee. 
Your oroney refunded if not satisfactory. Writetoday for our FREE Catalog, a 
copy of Gold Bond Guarantee, Free Samples and prices delivered at your 
railroad station. A postal will bring all. Address Department A 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
WILMINGTON, a oe 



















Awarded Gold 
Medal Pan. -Pac. 
Exposition. 














Why Use Dirty Coal-tars . or 


Dangerous Carbolic Acid 


When you see these words what sort of a product do you think of? Probably a dirty, 
vile-smelling, oily coal-tar or dangerous carbolice acid. 

Then you will quickly see the remarkable advantage of using B-K, the POWERFUL 
disinfectant with ten times the germ-killing strehgth of undiluted carbolic acid, as B-K 
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twelve years or more. 2a | 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 
NOVEMBER 
1. How May We Best Use the Market- 
ing Faeilities and Market Bureaus of the 
National and State Departments of Agri- 

culture? 

2. Do Our Local Markets Give the 
Farmer a Square Deal in Grading and 
Fixing Prices? If Not, What Is the Rem- 
edy ? 








Thoughts for the State 
Union Meeting 


By CLARENCE POE 











N WHAT I am going to say in this 

article, I shall speak not as an offi- 
cial but simply as a private lay mem- 
ber of the Farmers’ Union. I would 
not knowirfely use any influence of 
mine to boost any individual or fac- 
tion at the expense of the Union. I 
should greatly like to use whatever 
influence I may have to promote har- 
mony and strength and charity and 
brotherhood and the good of the 
Union as a whole. 

k * * 

I want to help the Union because 
on its strength and growth, in my 
opinion, depend in not inconsiderable 
measure the progressand development 
ot the farmer folk of North Carolina 
whom, if I know my own heart, it is 
niy highest ambition to serve. I grew 
up interested in the old Farmers’ Al- 
liance, and when it declined and the 
Union came along, I believe I was the 
first man to print a word urging its 
organization in North Carolina. And 
it is impossible to say how much good 
the Union has already accomplished 


for the farmers of this state. In edu- 
cation its influence gave us a com- 
pulsory attendance iaw and the “six 


mcnths’ schoo! term” act; in codper- 
ation it has fostered hundreds of 





profitable and successful endeavors; 
in legislation it has a long list of 
achievements to its credit, including 
fast but not least the law to save our 
tenant farmers from crop lien usury, 
a law which the Legislature would 
never have passed but for the inftu- 
ence of the Farmers’ Union and the 
confidence the people of the state 
had in its leadership. 

kK Ok 


What every Union member in 
North Carolina should now aim to do 
is to maintain this influence and re- 
tain this confidence. There are big- 
ger things to do than. the Union has 
yet done. We must keep the Union 
strong enough to do them. It was in 
recognition of this fact that the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the State Union 
recently adopted the following reso- 
lution concerning the? Winston-Salem 
meeting: 
that it is our belief 
State Farmers’ Union 


“Resolved 
that the 


is not a poison—contains no acid to sting, or dangerols drugs to poison—no vil to gather P P . : : 
filth on stock. B-K is clear and clean as w and as easy to use You hsould use should adopt a ringing resolution 
B-K regularly for aying barns and stock—hog pens and poultry houses—for dipping the nn a 1 v ; 
inde pk rato k as well ‘2s for mizing in the drinking water. If your dealer does not ot loyalty to the National Gov- 
rave B-K, send us his name. } e : alt : the 
: | ernment and to our allies in the 
BULLETINS—Send for complete information— G . } L: b r t ; : P43 . . ° ay 
offer’? and bulletins on ting— enera aboratories prosecution of the war in which 

igious Abortion—Calf Scours—Hog ion or 





4108 S. Dickinscn St., 
Wis., U.S.A. 





Kaising. 


Dealers Wanted Madison, 


in Every Town. 
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You have a chance no such as you may t have again to save money 
is using rubber roofing on all cantonment buildings; farmers are 
to house war-time crops; roofing mills are taxed to limit. We 











are sent at or 
and cement. 





low prices same day they are received 


money. Each roll contains 108 sq. ft. with ne 
idard roofing in wt., length and thickness 


SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING equals any st 

- yr, wt. 85 s 2-ply, wt. 45 Ss. 3-ply, w 55 Ibs 

ay: oe . $1.10 nda o ay) i $1.46 as, oe roll $1.83 
SPOTLESS SPECIAL GUARANTEED RUBBER ROOFING. Quality of felt, genuine 
asphalt saturation and superior skin coating make this best rubber roofing known, 
Thickness of Roll y 3 .4-ply 
WE, FOU wccccceces 35 ..55 Ibs...65 Ws. 
$ oo +$2.00... $2.48 














RS | 
Order now from advertisement or write for 
free samples and free complete Spotless catalog. , 


THE SPOTLESS CO., The South’s Mail Order House 
Address Desk D475 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA,, 




















we are engaged. 

“Resolved, second, that all fur- 
ther discussion be eliminated, 
leaving ail matters of detail or 
policy concerning the conduct of 
the war and its termination to 
the individual judgment of mem- 
bers without official action or 
pronouncement by the State Un- 


ion.” 


I am glad to report that this policy 
is approved not only by the Execu- 
tive Committee but by President Al- 
exander and we may hope for its 
adoption by the Winston-Salem con- 
vention. There should be no half- 
heartedness in this matter. Presi- 
dent Barrett has greatly strengthen- 
ed the influence of the National Un- 
ion in national affairs by his patrio- 
tic course, and the State Farmers’ 








Union, in this time of national peril 
and crisis, should line up squarely 
with Barrett ith Wilson, Roose- 
velt, Taft, Bryan and the other lead- 
ers of American thought. 
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After speaking with no uncertain 
vuice in this matter, the Union should 
not allow itself to become involved 
in wrangles about the past and future 
of the war. Let’s leave each Union 
member to think for himself in such 
matters without dictation by the 
State Union or its officers. We can’t 
afford to leave the question of our 
Icyalty unexpressed, but we can dis- 
miss all other entangling war issues. 

There is nothing that would more 
greatly rejoice enemies of the Union 
than to see it split up over a lot of 
miscellaneous questions about which 
farmers differ. That is where the Un- 
ion must profit by the fate of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. “The Union is not 
like the Alliance: it is not organized 
to deal with politics but to promote 
education and co6peration: a Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Codperative Un- 
ion as its name says.” So the organ- 
izers of the Union told the people, 
and we must keep the faith. If it was 
intended to be a political organiza- 
tion, it should have been called “The 
Farmers’ Educational and _ Political 
Union,” should it not? 

Of course, there is much that the 
Union may legitimately do concern- 
ing legisiation, but always its first 
concern must be with education and 
cuGperation—the nine forms of busi- 
ness cooperation recommended by 
the State Union, as foHows: 


1. Coédperation in 
supplies. 


buying fertilizers and 
2 Coéperation in marketing cotton, cote 
tonsecd, tobacco, peanuts or grain crops. 

3. Coéperation in marketing vegetables, 
fruits, poultry, eggs, etc. 

$4. Coip 
rreved m:z 
or more 





tion in owning and using im- 
‘hinery in codperation with one 
neighbors 





5. Coéperation in buying pure-bred sires, 

6. Co6peration in ownership and opera- 
tion of ‘ain mill, tobacco prizery, cotton 
warehou or cotton gin. 






7. Coéperation in mutual fire insurance 


s. Coéperation in mutual telephone com- 
pany. 

a. Coéperation through membership in a 
rural credit union, national farm loan asso- 
ciation, or farmers’ coiperative bank, 

” * * 

In matters of legislation it has long 
seemed to me that the right policy, 
and the only ore which will keep any 
farmers’ organization strong, is this: 
(1) to have the organization take ac- 
tion on rural and agricultural policies, 
those relating especially to farmers 
and farming, and then (2) in all gen- 
eral public matters affecting farmers 
simply as citizens, along with other 
citizens, encourage education, discus- 
sion and debate without taking sides. 
T do not believe, for example, tlrat on 
such matters as the protective tariff, 
woman suffrage, fiat money, and gov- 
ernmental ownership of industries 
the Union should attempt to bind thx 
opinion of members any more than it 
ought to express an opinion about in- 
fant baptism, predestination, or clos« 
communion. We necd to keep in our 
rauks men who take both sides of 
these general political questions just 


as we need to keep men who tak« 








both sides of these generai religiou 
questio When the Farmers’ All 
ance began to pledge itself to this 





side or that side of a miscellaneous lot 
of political questions, it simply drove 
out of itself a great host of men who 
had different views. It was a form ot 
suicide. The enemies of the Union 
would like to see it go the same w 

“On rural questions, take sides; on 
non-rural questions, encourage every 
member to study and act for himself,” 
is the policy [ believe the Union 
should follow. 





* * * 
There is just one exception that f 
have always felt ought to be made to 
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GENU 
BARNES 
BUGGIES 
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A—h-7 SS, 
WAFS 
Direct from largest and }a~ 
best buggy factory in 
South to you at lowest 
wholesale cost. 
We guaraiutee to save 
you money on your 
buggy and harness, 
“I have a buggy bought of 
youl9or20 years ago. It has 
een in pretty constant use all] 
of this time and the last three 
yearsI have useditona mail 
route.’”’ — J. H. MULLIs, Sr.. 
n, Ga, 

Write for free catalog of 
Buggies and Harness. 
BARNESVILLE BUGGY COMPANY, 
Box 600 Barnesville, Ga. 


Be Well Dressed 


BUY CLOTHES THAT FIT YOU 
AND FIT YOUR PURSE 


OUR dollar buys, through Lombard Profit- 

Sharing Plan, greatest value. We have no 
big-salaried salesman. We sell direct to you— 
and save you money. For example: 
Ladies’ Shoes, $1.49 up; Stockings, 10c to 69¢ 
per pair; -Waists, 49¢ up; Skirts, 99¢ up. 
Men’s Shoes, $1.99 up; Trousers, $1.89 up; 
Tennis Shoes, 67c up. Hundreds of remark- 
able values illustrated in 60-page catalog. 
We pay all delivery charges. You must be satis- 
fled or money returned. Don’t let a penny 
postal] card stand between you and good clothes. 
Write for catalog now. Dept. P. 


LOMBARD 6iiitr CO. mariana 

















WE_ ARE WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL BUYERS AND 
SELLERS C 


BAGS, BAGGING, 
BARREL COVERS 


OF EVEBY DESCRIPTION. 
Especially Interested in 


















FERTILIZER BAGS. 


Write us for quotations. 
DIXIE BAG COMPANY, 








P. 0. Box 8, 


—— 


Richmond, Va. 














FOR SALE 


Choice, Recleaned Seed Wheat, Blue 
Stem and Bearded, $3.25 per bushel 


WHEA 
Genuine South Georgia Tall Growing 
RYE Rye, $3 per bu.; Abruzzi Rye, $4 per bu. 


OATS Eeirazes ae = 


VELVET BEAN 


F. A. BUSH, 





For Gale—Caz Lew oF 
Less. 


Richland, Ga. 


—)< 




















RIFLES 
AND SHOTGUNS} 
le " 


bendable, accurate 
id gure fire. 
Write for catalog, lowest prices. 


Specialists in Winchester, Colts and 


. Arms. 
MORRISETTE REPEATING ARMS 
Mall Order Dept., 






“. 


co 
RICHMOND, VA. 


REPAIRS FOR FORDS 


A complete line of repair 
parts for the Ford Auto- 
mobile, A-1 quality, rock 
bottom prices, quick de- 
livery irom Richmond. 


© 
Complete catalog of “The 


4 
South’s Mail Order House” mailed free on request. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 Shoc':oe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


FURS & HIDES 


HIGHEST PRICES PaiD 
Remittance mailed day shipment received 


NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Price List and Shipping Tags 
M. SABEL & SONS irc. 
Established 1856 Bex ¢ LOUISVILLE, KY. 


























| EGGS-POULTRY 


We aro the largest handlers of Eggs and Poultry 
fm the South. 
; WHAT NAVE YOU TO SHIP? 
The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us a trial. References, lst National 
Bank, Riehmond, Va. 


WOODSON.-CRAIG CO., 


Commisston Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 

















this general rule, and that is with re- 
gard to the initiative and referendum. 
In my view, it relates not so much to 
a form of governmental policy as toa 
method—a method which simply 
ought to be taken for granted in a 
democracy—by which the people may 
express themselves about all forms of 
governmental policy. 
xk OK x 

There are several matters of im- 
portance in North Carolina which | 
believe ought now to be taken up by 
the Union. 

1. One of these is to demand that the 
people be allowed to vote on the in- 
itiative and referendum. The Union 
can take this up without pledging the 
membership in favor of direct legisla- 
ticn, if it wishes. Even if a man is 
opposed to the initiative and referen- 
dum, he ought to be willing for the 
people to say whether they want it 
or not. 

2. Another is with regard to a sys- 
tem of taxation that will encourage 
home ownership and discourage rural 
tenancy. To this end should we not 
have a constitutional amendment say- 
ing that on his first $1,000 worth of 
real estate a man would be taxed at 
only half the usual rate? Would not 
this encourage small holdings and 
discourage great ones? 

5. Something must be done really 
to give us a six months’ rural school 
term. We thought we had won this 
five years ago, but it hasn’t been 
realized yet. 

4. "We ought to have the New Eng- 
land system of “township govern- 
ment” in North Carolina, a system al- 
lowing the people of each township 
a liberal measure of self government 
and facilities for progress—a system 
such as Thomas Jefferson said he 
would fight for as long as he had 
breath in his body. 

x“ v Ss 

The Union has done a great deal of 
good in North Carolina by working in 
behalf of one of the main declared 
purposes of the Union, namely, “To 
educate the agricultural class in scien- 
tific farming.” This work ought to 
be kept up, and any effort to decry 
science should be repressed. 

There must be standards and laws 
in everything. In morals we have 
laws established by God and public 
opinion; and dangerous is the man 





who preaches disrespect of moral 
law and would set aside its man-j; 
dates. We have civil laws establish- 


ed by governments, and dangerous is 
the man who preaches disrespect of 
civil law: he is an anarchist. In like 
manner men of science have worked 
out principles and truths, and who- 
ever advises disrespect of scientific 
laws is advising his followers to their 
hurt. Toward all the scientific agri- 
cultural forces of the state and na- 
tion the Union should pursue a policy 
of coOperation and confidence, and it 
would discredit itself among the best 
farmers of the state by pursuing any 
other course. 
* * Ok 


Concerning the Presidency of the | 


Union there is strong ground to hope 
that a plan of harmony will be effect- 
ed which will unite the conflicting el- 
ements and prevent a split which at 
times has seemed to threaten disas- 


ter. President Alexander has approv- | 
ed the plan of adopting a strong res- | 


olution of loyalty such as the Execu- 
tive Committee has suggested and 
dropping all other war issues, and if 
he announces, as it has been suggest- 
ed that he may do, that if re-elected 
now for the tenth term, he will not ac- 
cept another term, he may further 
harmonize the conflicting elements. 
This plan is favored by many not as 
affecting any one person but as a 
matter of Union policy. Not a few 
earnest Union men believe that in fu- 


ture it would be well for the Union to | 








adopt the plan approved by the peo- | 
ple of the United States in its govern- | 


ment and the plan practiced by the 
Farmers’ Alliance, namely, to limit a 
president to two successive terms. 
Some Union men believe the same 
plan should apply to all officers. 

Some have charged that President 
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BRIGHTEN THE CORNERS 


Flood the room with mellow, usable Rayo light. 
Strong enough to illuminate a large room—yet ene 
tirely free from uncomfortable glare. 


RAYO LAMPS light like a gas jet. Just raise 
the gallery and touch a match. Simple and attracte 
ive in design, they are an ornament in any room. 
No cheap filigree work to keep you busy cleaning. 


If your dealer doesn’t have them, write to our 


nearest station. 


Aladdin Security Oil is a guarantee of most 
satisfactory results from lamps, stoves and heaters. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Washington, D. C 


harieston, W. Va. 


. (New Jersey) Cc 
Norfolk, Va. BALTIMORE,MD. Charlotte,N.C. 


Richmond, Va. 


Charleston, S. C, 
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FEEDS) 


War-Time Economy Demands 
Them 


Grain feeds are high because the world is 
erying for grain. It is economical and pa- 
triotie to use other sources of protein in feed 
and give the grain to our soldiers and their 
allies. 


Cottonseed Meal, Peanut Meal and Cocoa- 
nut Meal supply protein for less than half 
the cost of grain. It is more easily digested. 
The manure is worth three times*as much, 
We use these meals to supply the protein in 
Gubernut Feeds.. That’s one reason why they 
are so much cheaper than other feeds of like 
analysis. 


To supply carbohydrates we use Ground 
Peanut Hulls instead of timothy hay. Tim- 
othy hay contains 48 per cent dig stible nu- 
trients. Gubernut Ground Peanut Hulls con 
tain 38 per cent digestible nutrients, Ground 
Peanut hulls contain over two-thirds the nu 
triment of timothy, yet sells for less than half 
as much. This is another reason why Guber- 
nat Feeds give you the utmost nutriment— 
the utmost in protein—the utmost in carbohy 
drates for the smallest amount of money 


Our Book Tells How 


Made of materials grown in the South, 
every dollar pays for feed instead of freight 
Ask your dealer for them, and write today, 
giving his name and get our book echocked 
full of suggestions for cutting the high feed 
cost. 


Southern Oil & Feed Mills, Inc., 
Petersburg, Virginia. 








When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser ts The Progressive 
Carmes, which guarantecs the reliability of Gt! advertising {t carries.” 
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Get Bohon’s 
“19ST Big 
Buggy Book. 


My Sur- 


ascory of better buggies, lower prices, alongcr 
ill open your eyes to low prices, will 


d not expensive end I know the carriage busin 
men Defore me. We have all been 


My road test means business; too—60 days” 


ind of harness, | este 
Baving Merchandise and Farm Eqni 


D. T. BOHON, President 





10Main Street 


prise Prices Firs 


Y new 1917 buggy book smashes all records. Itis more than 
just a free catalog. u t 
worked on for a year —- It 8 bar ae a, See zy 

ing you want to know about buggies and harness. It’s 

price smasher, It ” veers Ba and stronger guarantee, I want to send you a book that 
ie you to buy on better terms 

Iam located right in the very heart of thehickory-growing district of 

Here’s the Reason ‘Amerion, I os in a town where taxes are low and help fe plentiful 

ess from Ato Z. My father and grandfather were buggy 
town men with country ways— 


OHON’S ais 


UNLIMITED GUARANTEE 
60 Days’ Road Test 


Trial on your own 
roads—bac« of your own horse—then if you don’t think it is the best 
bu you ever drove, shipit back at my expense. Isn’t that squase? 
Bs ¥30;000.00 bond backs everything I have said. It backs my guar 
antee—the strongest, most liberal guarantee ever written, 


Write Me Today! 


tg book tells all. No matter what kind of a bugey 
hn dang you will finditin my book. More styles, 
lower prices, everything you want, This covers every 
too. 2 interested in my Money- 


ment Catalo; 4 
ask for it also and both books will Be sent FR. 


TheD.T.Bohon Company 


Harrodsburg, Kentucky 


Sensational. 
LowPrice 










It is a huge colored book that I have 
than you ever dreamed of. 


‘we do smash prices. 


BUGGIE 
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The :Progressive Farmer:— 

I am enclosing a picture of myself and 
“Prosperity King’, the pure-bred Poland- 
China pig I earned by getting up sub- 
scriptions to your farm journal. Pros- 
perity King is a fine pig and I am very 
proud of him. Anyone can earfi one of 
these fine pigs if they will only try. 

Always your friend, 
J. R. McLEOD. 
Newberry County, S. C. 
eae 


Note:—Boys and girls make up yeur 
minds to work just a, little each day and 
you will soon have the required number 
of subscriptions for a pure-bred pig 
which you will find to be of very great 
value to you. Use nomination form, 


Calf, Pig and Poultry Club 








“Safety First’ on the Farm 


Electric light has no flame. Sefest 
for barns and outbuildings as well 
asthe home. The 


a ELECTRIC 
Thowa, G. E5n00. UGHT PLANT 
Cree 
Ask for catalog M. 
irginia Machinery & Well Co 


Dept. P. F., RICHMOND, VA. |} ’ 




























The man who's wise will advertise. 














GASOLINE & KEROSENE 
One of the three best makes, 
sold direct below competition. Latest valve-in-head 
model; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 
b.p. Easy payments. Handsome new catalog free, 

SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
821 East Cary Stree ichmond, Va. 


t, i 
South’s Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply House 


ARAPPERS te cis 





Highest prices paid for Coon, Oppossum, 
Skunk, Muskret, Mink and all other 
Furs, Hides and Ginseng. Best facilities 
in America, No Commission. Send for 
our prices and Free valuable information 
before shipping elsewhere. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY 

Dept. 958 St. Louis, Mo, 
* 


RUBEN’S 3-Piece ROOFING 


Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap-Cement and 
Directions for Laying in Center of each Roll. 
1-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet 
2-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet 
3-Ply, per roll of “108 sq. feet.. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
ABRAMS PAINT AND GLASS CO., 
Richmond, Virginia. 








Alexander’s purpose is to get a re- 


election now as a vindication of his 
course and then retire from Union 
work later and enter into a campaign 
to get a state office for himself im 
1920, but we look for him to deny this 
charge before the convention. He 
could not afford to use the Union in 
this way, and if any official’s plans 
are. to enter politics, he owes it to 
the Union to retire now. 

* OK Ox 


The fertilizer problem is one of the 
most serious with which the Union 
will have to deal. It has worried 
those of us on the Executive Com- 
mittee. The farmers of the state must 
use fertilizers in great measure. We 
must grow legume and cover crops 
to furnish humus and nitrogen and 
thus largely solve the nitrogen prob- 
lem; we must keep emphasizing the 
fact that our State Experiment Sta- 
tion and Test Farm authorities de- 
clare that on many of our Western 
soils potash is not needed, while in 
the East farmers may materially re- 
duce the preportion of acid phos- 
phate; and we must continue experi- 


ments to ascertain whether ground 
phosphate rock can be profitably 
used. But while admitting that mil- 


lions of dollars have been wasted in 
appiying fertilizers unwisely, it is 
true that millions more have been 
imade by applying them wisely. Profit 
comes from big yields—from making 
one to two bales of cotton per acre, 
for example, with the same breaking, 
chopping and cultivation as it would 
take to make a half-bale on poor 
land; and wherever a man can spend 
$5 for fertilizer and get back $6, $8, 
or $12, he ought to do it. 

But the Union’s problem is how to 
get the fertilizers most cheaply for 
the farmers, and there is general 
complaint that the plans heretofore 
followed have broken down. In this 
situation, the Executive Committee 
proposes that pledges be taken, each 
Union member to say how many tons 
cf each grade he will purchase 
through the Union, and then have the 
Union officials let these contracts to 
the lowest bidder. Another plan pro- 
posed is that of taking a half interest 
in a successful fertilizer factory with 
successful management, and have each 
farmer plant an acre of some money 
crop next year to pay for an interest 
in this factory. 

* * * 


I have been thinking of another 
plan, and while some may denounce it 
as socialistic, it does not seem to me 
unjustifiable. We are now realizing 
that the safety of the nation depends 
on its food supply, and to safeguard 
the food.supply governments are do- 
ing many things formerly thought pa- 
ternalistic. It has seemed to me that 
the Legislature might authorize the 
State Department of Agriculture to 
collect and pool the fertilizer orders 
not merely of Union members, but all 
the North Carolina farmers wishing 
to use its facilities, letting the De- 
partment then ask for bids and 
award, with proper safeguards, to the 
lowest bidder. Moreover, this plan 
could be so operated as not to de- 
stroy Local Unions by breaking up 
the fertilizer trade, but on the con- 
trary to provide a fund for maintain- 
ing local farmers’ organizations. This 
could be done by providing as in the 
case of national farm loan associa- 
tions, that at least ten farmers should 
unite in order to get the advantage 
of this arrangement, and that the 
Department, in such cases, should col- 
lect not merely the regular 20 cents 
state tonnage tax but an extra 20 
cents which would be remitted to the 
local farmers’ organization and used 
to maintain that organization and 
strengthen it. 

The recent legislation gives the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture ample authority to investi- 
gate and and ascertain whether any 
fertilizer prices have been raised un- 
justifiably high, and it might be well 
to ask the Department to exercise 
this power. Of course this suggestion, 
like all the others in this series, is 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


offered unofficially, simply for the 
consideration of the membership 
and in the hope that some of the 
ideas may prove helpful. 

* /* * 

However much the Union may help 
the farmers in a financial way, it will 
vet fail of its highest and worthiest 
mission if it neglects at any time to 
live up to its declared purpose: 

“To strive for harmony and good 
will among all mankind and brotherly 
love among ourselves.” 

Here, after all, is the loftiest task 
to which the Union can address itself 
—to put under foot hate and envy 
and distrust and suspicion, and de- 
velop instead that spirit of charity 
and brotherhood which will best has- 
ten the coming of God’s Kingdom on 
earth. The real test of the Union is 
its power to make a man better, big- 
ger of soul, with more love for his 
feilows, with more of charity and toi- 
crance for those who disagree with 
him. 

May the meeting at Winston-Salem 
illustrate and exemplify this highest 
grace in the Union’s “Declaration of 
Purposes.” 


Some Free Publications Worth 
Writing For 


oo: many business houses is- 

sue publications for free distribu- 
tion that are.well worth having. We 
are listing some of these below in the 
hope that many of our readers will 
write for those of interest. 

The following bulletins are issuetl 
by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Chicago, Ill, and are 
free for the asking: 

Implement Sheds, 

- The Preservative Treatment of Farm Tim- 
ers. 

Ico Houses. 

Teachers’ Cottages. 

Farm Houses. 

Grain Storage Buildings. 

Hog Houses. 

Poultry Houses. 

Lairy and General Purpose Barns. 

Your Garage—How to Build It. 

The American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., also issues some 
helpful free publications along agri- 
cultural lines, as follows: 





Making the Farm Pay. 

Grasses and Other Forage Crops. 

Kaflir Booklet. 

Livestock Breeding. 

, Farm Weeds—Their Nature and Destruct- 
on, 

Cost of Producing Potatoes. 

How to Build a Fence. 

Farmyard Manures 

Illinois System of Fertility. 

Hog Disease Booklet. 

Potato Preservation. 

Hints on Growing Potatoes. 

Bulletins on Preparedness for Winter’s 
Food Supply. - 

The J. Van Lindley Nursery Com- 
pany, Pomona, N. C., issues a free 
bulletin, “Southern Plantings,” deal- 
ing with orchards, landscape garden- 
ing, etc., which every farmer should 
write for. 

The Louden Machinery Company, 
2507 Court Street, Fairfield, Iowa, is- 
sues a valuable book of barn plans. 

“Better Farming” is a worth while 
publication issued by the Atlas P 
cer Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 

Hog raisers will be interested in 
the booklet “Hog Cholera” issued by 
Fowler Serum Co., Dept. C, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

“Land Clearing,” a booklet sent out 
by Walter J. Fitzpatrick, Box 219, 182 
Vifth St., San Francisco, Cal., will in- 
terest almost every Southern farmer. 

A book on mixed feeds by The 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., will be helpful to the stock 
raiser. 

A postal card sent to the addresses 
indicated will get you any of these 
publications free. 














i See ° 
Virginia Farmers’ Institute 

O HIGHLY successful was the recent con- 

vention of the Virginia State Farmers’ In- 
stitute held at Blacksburg that the directors 
have decided to repeat the experiment and 
hold the 1918 convention at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute in August next The 
rresident of the institute—Dr. Eggleston— 
gave the farmers a most cordial invitation 
tv come again, and this was unanimously 
accepted. The winter meeting of the Vir- 
ginia farmers will be held in Richmond in 
January. 
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Saturday, November 10, 1917] 
How to Get Rich Lands 


(Concluded from page 9, column 2) 


ter from higher land. If large losses 
are to be prevented it is equally im- 
portant that there be no drainage 
from the barn lot by which the fertil- 
izer elements of the manure are to be 
carried away. Drainage into pits or 
collecting cisterns are, of course, not 
included in this prohibition, but they 
are expensive and of doubtful econ- 
omy. 

Even when there is no drainage wa- 
ter from other land into the barn lot, 
it is not always easy to keep it in 
suitable condition for confining live- 
stock if there is no drainage from the 
lot and it receives the heavy rainfall 
of wet seasons. Moreover, in open 
lots, with merely the soil as a means 
of holding the manure and the water 
that falls on it, there is a large loss 
from the leaching of the soluble plant 
fuods down through the soil. Much 
can be done in reducing this loss by 
the use of large quantities of litter 
that will prevent the cutting up of the 
soil by the tramping of the animals 
aid absorb large quantities of li- 
quids; but if the lot be small in pro- 
portion to the number of animals 
kept it will require a very large 
amount of litter to keep the lot in 
passable condition and absorb the li- 
quids. In fact, the amount of litter 
required will be so large as to make 
the securing of this result impracti- 
cable in many cases. Of course, the 
character of the soil and the rainfall, 
as well as the number of animals and 
the amount of litter used, will also 
influence the results, or the amount 
oi loss from drainage down through 
the soil of the lot. 


Owing to these facts and the furth- 
er fact that the livestock do better 
when confined in lots which do not 
become deep in mud and slush, the 
economy of paving yards or lots, 
where large numbers of animals are 
kept, it worth considering. There are 
many who doubt the economy of such 
eapense; in fact, these doubts are of- 
ten expressed, as to whether it pays 
to even build a cover over manure to 
prevent losses. But in the South, 
conditions are somewhat different. 
We do not need barns to protect live- 
stock from the cold, but they do need 
protection from mud and probably 
most animals also need protection 
from the cold rains of our winter sea- 
sons. If by cheap, open sheds we 
can at once obtain the necessary pro- 
tection for both our livestock and the 
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by shipping to 
Lewis Baer & Co.lnc. 

Dept. M 
Baltimore, Md. 


Est. 1860 








Write for our Price Lists 





Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing 
lasts longer; toughest weather resister 
31 Known; low priced because sold direct. 
Strictly first-grade, 1 piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft., with cement and nails. Anybody can 
lay it. Write for free circular and sam- 
ples and order at once so as to insure 
paces low prices. Satisfaction guaran- 


. t 

wy ely Oy SOUR TaEy co., 

mm} 821 East — “a Richmond, Va. 
A South’s Oldest ~ Largest Machinery and 
Supply House. 





STUMP PULLER 


Now’s the time to clear up your 
ground at trifling cost with a Sturdy 
Jack Stump Puller. Low-down fea- 

=e ture increases leverage; two- 
<7 point bearing reduces fric- 
tion; pulls stumps 6 to 36 ins. 
a Catalog of South’s Mail 
$3) aes House shows Stump 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 (75 Seeckee Lane, Richmond. t va. 


Shipped 
Quick from 
Richmond 








| In short, 






manure, it seems reasonably certain 
that such an expenditure pays. There 
may be doubt, however, as to the 
economy of paving or making cement 
floors to the open lots or barn yards. 
If this is not done more attention 
must be given to drainage and largely 
increased supplies of litter used. That 
there is a considerable difference in 
the value of manure saved in stalls 
aud applied directly to the land, and 
that allowed -to lie in an open yard, 
through even a northern’ winter, 
where leaching would be less than in 
the South, is shown by experiments 
conducted by Thorne of the Ohio Ex- 
periment Station, which have run 
over a period of 15 years: “The in- 
crease (in crops) produced by the yard 
manure has had an average value of 
$2.55 for each ton of manure, and that 
by the stall manure of $3.31 per ton.” 
This is an increased value of the stall 
manure, ton for ton, of about 30 per 
cent over the open yard manure, just 
allowed to remain in the open during 
the winter. If we consider this loss 
in the yard manure in connection 
with the further fact that Thorne 
also found that it took two tons of 
fresh manure to make one ton of rot- 
ted manure, but that the rotted ma- 
nure gave no- better results, ton for 
ton, we have a strong argument for 
the protection of livestock manures 
in stalls or under sheds, which also 
protect the animals, as compared 
with leaving the- manure in open 
yards to rot before it is applied to the 
land. 

There is probably insufficient data 
as yet to determine positively the 
economy of paving lots, but the evi- 
dence seems to show that where the 
animals are confined in rather small 
space it is profitable to use cement 
floors, rather than feed on ground 
floors, even though these have been 
packed by several years use. At the 
Ohio Station Thorne found a differ- 
ence of one-half ton per steer in the 
manure produced in six months in 
favor of the cement floors. There 
was more water and less ash and or- 
ganic matter in the manure made on 
the cement floors, but there were.also 
more water soluble and more total 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash 
in the manure on the cement floors. 
For instance, for every 1,000 pounds 
oi steers, for the period of 180 days 
or six months, there were over 13 
pounds more total nitregen and near- 
ly 11 pounds more water soluble ni- 
trogen saved on the cement floor 
than on the ground floor. Giving a 
value of 20 cents a pound for nitro- 
gen, the increased amount of nitro- 
gen alone saved by the cement floor 
has a value of $2.63 per 1,000 pounds 
of steers during a feeding period of 
180 days or six months. In open lots 
when the rainfall is heavy and the 
leaching greater the difference would 
be much larger. 


all facts and experience 
show clearly the great losses when 
livestock manures are exposed to the 
weather and the conclusion is incon- 
testible that it pays and pays well to 
protect livestock manures as far as 
pcssible from leaching and to get 
them on the land where desired as 
soon as possible. When the land is 
sandy and will permit the best plan is 
te feed the stock on the land where 
| the manure is desired. 








Get a Drainage Expert to Help 
You 


HE following suggestion from 
Wallace’s Farmer may well be con- 
| sidered in connection with our recent 
“Drainage Special.” Write your state 
| experiment station for further infor- 
mation on this point. Wallace’s Farm- 
er says: 

“Millions of dollars have been 
thrown away through putting in tile 
without carefully laying out the drain- 
age system. If there is any consider- 
able amount of land to be drained, 
the only safe way is to secure the 
services of a competent drainage en- 
| gineer, who can make a careful sur- 
| vey of the land to be drained, and de- 


termine the size of tile needed, the 
depth and the distance apart. He will 
make an accurate map, showing 
where each line of tile is to be placed, 
and this map should be preserved for 
future reference. 
of money needed to employ such a 
man will be well spent. As a rule, ar- 
rangements can be made with the 
farm engineering departments of the 
various agricultural colleges to furn- 
ish such a man at a very reasonable 
cost.” 





Protection From Lightning 


OR over a century the scientific 

world generally has advocated the 
need of the protection of houses, 
barns and other property against 
lightning, and experience has now 
proved conclusively that when the 
equipment to secure this protection 
is carefully and intelligently selected 
and installed the protection afforded 
is almost complete. In view of this 
experience many insurance companies 
make lower rates for protected build- 
ings, while some companies will not 
insure an unprotected building at all. 


The Weather Bureau recommends 
the protection of all important farm 
buildings where thunderstorms are 
frequent, particularly when human or 
valuable animal life is involved. The 
best type of equipment should be 
used when practicable, although al- 
most any kind of an installation is 
preferable to no protection at all. In 
fact, no one should expose himself or 
his property to lightning, since good 
protection is available for a moderate 
— of money.—Farmer’s Bulletin 

a 





OUR HEALTH TALK 


Fifteen Health Rules for Farmer 
Folk 








The small amount | 








(Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University 
has summed up in fifteen simple rules what 
he terms the essentials to good health on 
the farm. We print two of these rules this 
week and others will appear in successive 
issues until the entire fifteen are published.] 


AIR—RULE I 
Ventilate Every Room You Occupy 


LL windows throughout the house 
should be opened every day. The 
air in the house should be kept as 
pure as the air outdoors. Country 
people who are used to outdoor air 
so much of the time should be sure to 
have it when within. Fresh air should 
be flowing into a room whenever oc- 
cupied. A cynical jester tells us that 
the reason outdoor air in the country 
is so pure is that the farmers keep 
their windows shut! Windows should 
be opened alternately at the top and 
the bottom so there will be a circula- 
tion of air. A board may be placed in 
front of the open window to send the 
air upward and prevent a direct draft. 
The best temperature is between six- 
ty-eight and seventy degrees Fahren- 
heit, but there is, apparently, an ad- 
vantage in letting it vary somewhat. 
The more sunshine streaming into 
a house the better. Sunshine and 
fresh air kill germs and thereby help 
to keep out sickness. 


AIR—RULE 2 
Wear Light, Loose Clothes 


The skin should be kept clean and 
warm and should have air. The 
clothes should not be tight. Porous 
cloth should be worn, for example, so 
loosely woven that air can be blown 
through it. Tight hats are conducive 
to baldness. 





HE THOUGHT IT IMPOSSIBLE 


A camera man who had ventured without 
permission to take some pictures on a farm 
for the educational department of a film 
company was met unexpectedly by the own- 
er of the farm and hastened to explain his 
presence there. “I’ve just been taking a few 
— pictures of life on your farm,”’ he 
said. 

“Have you?’ the old farmer responded. 
“And did you catch my hired man in mo- 
tion?” 

“Sure I did,’’ the man assured him. 
“You did!’’ the farmer exclaimed. 
he shook his head refiectively. 
he remarked, 
—Exchange. 


Then 
“Well, well,”’ 
“selence is a wonderful taing.” 
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LIVE HOGS 


Announcing the opening of 
our new Abattoir with great- 
iy increased capacity, we are 
pleased to advise that we are 
now in the market for Live 
Hogs and can take care of all 
offerings. Shipment may be 
made direct to us or through 
any livestock or commission 
merchant in this city. 


RITE FOR PRICES AND 
SuiPriNe INSTRUCTIONS. 


KINGAN & CO., LTD., 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


IMPORTANT Pa yp orang cannot handle or 
buy dressed hogs. 








| 
| 
| 














OTTAWA ENGINES 
Kerosene- Gasoline 


with rosene Engine you can get more | 
ES from a gallon of 6¢ Kerosene than you can 1 
ein any gas- § 

easy to 


ocem a gallon of 20 or 25 cent gasolin: 
oline engine. Nocranking, no 
start, easy to operate. 


a 2 farm 
Valuable Free Book owns en engin 
expects to buy one s! now how to 
actly what an engineis oo 
‘velve Tn’ the head design, the off-set cyli 
construction and > 
Trial. 1 ear 
90 — ria ore 
os, ‘cngine. wet 
sateen er. a pnd toon today. 
GEO. E. LONG, 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 
1096 King St., Ottawa, Kans. 


a 








Make Money Alt Winter 


Pull out stumps 
and get all the virgin land at work 
making money for you. It’s the 
best = + haves, Work can y cee r 

inter and ear! pring. im 1. 
at 8c to Sc each. An acre or more 2 a day. 


The Hercules Portable P Puller 
is all steel with triple power. Equipped with 
solid steel bedplate and broad wheels. 
One man with team can handle it. Find out 
all about it by sending for the big books at 











Better be safe than sorry. After Cholera attacks it is 
too late to save hogs. Before is the fimeto act! Pre- 
vent losing a single hog from Cholera. VaccinateNOW 
with 


































laboratory in Southwest direct to you. 
Pure—potent—U. S. Supervised. _ 
wid BCC tor cach. t0-lbe over. 100, Ibs: 
er FREE. Write! 
EAGLE SERUM COMPANY 
PHONOGRAPH 
Mr. Edison's ‘“‘Amberola’’ Phono- 
graphs never wants for the best 
sacred music, band, orchestra, 
minstrels, etc. arelife itself on 
Phonograph circular giving our 
EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
5 hs and Records. Write today. 
THE SPOTLESS 60. 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 
WILLIAMS BROS., 464 W" State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Surest and freshest because from fincs? 

rum from 40 to 60-lb. pig only 31}¢¢; 60 
Virus gratis. Cholera-Prevention fold- 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
E 2 i S 0 The home that has one of 
of entertainment. Latest songs, 
the New Edison. Write for 
and — bottom prices on Phono- 

WELL "ns’ WELL 
PAYS 
Write for Circular 

























Owners of orchards of this fruit are making 
good money. Even a few trees in the yard 
will add to your income. Our stock is of 
the proved kinds; young trees that are 
healthy and vigorous for planting this sea- 
son, Also other fruits, pecans, roses and trees, shrubs 
and plants for home grounds. Our Catalog is free. 

Cc. M. Griffing & Co. Inter-state Nurseries 
. D. 1-H Maccienny, Florida 












WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster. 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Noun s] 
Summer. 2.50 per 100 square fee 
Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets 45 suchen, 
wide by wh Gr 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long 
RITE FOR SAMPLES 
LABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will — ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edi 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, ag, and Sesteia), 9 B. rate of 5 cents 


a word, ea wertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including 


word, number or initial in 


separate word. 


rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


AERTS SS» eaten teammate ae 
MACHINERY 
For Sale—One Number 2 Sharples Separator—$4o. 
Lorick & Low Cc 


rance, Inc., Columbia’ 8. 














For Sale—One Cooksen hot water heater and 
Gardner pump. Original cost $250; will take $75 
f.0.b. here. W. N, Coleman, Culverton, Ga. 





For Sale—Tractor, 30 H.P., with six bottom P. 
gang plow and Clark cutaway harrow. This engine 
ia in perfect running order. Cost $2,500 new. First 
check for $750 gets it, as we have no need for engine. 
Blantyre Farm, Box ¢ Farm, Box 611, Meridian, Miss. 


“HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 





Experienced Salesman Desires Position in country” 


store. Reference. Harry Long, _Wenonda, Va. 


Wanted—Position as Farm Superintendent—By s0- 
ber, sane ee man. Route No. A, Box 37, Wades- 
ro, 


Wanted—2- horse tenant farmer, with or without 
horse stock, for orchard farm. Box 120, Taylorsville, 
North Carolina. 


Wanted—A man for position as assistant farmer 
and dairyman. Give names of — Address 
Oxford Orphan Asylum, Oxford, N. 


Wanted—Position on Farm Oreos experi- 
enced young man. Single; character and habits good. 
Address, H. B., Box 749, Raleigh, N. C. 


Tobacco Factory Wants Balesmen—$125 monthly 
and expenses for “Tight man. Experience unnecessary, 
as we give ins Pi 
Co., F-54, Danvilie, Va. 


Salesman Wanted—Owing to draft and enlistment 
we have a few well-worked territories open and will 
be pleased to hear from interested persons. Appli- 
cant must be exempt from_draft. MecConnon & Com- 
pany, Dept. 69, Winona, Minn. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


PRR ae 
Learn at Home or School—Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 












































spent in the big cities. 


seer or to work on shares, 
body. 


with a splendid young fellow. 
sas to live. 
thought was to advertise for a man 


tral South. 


from Memphis and one mile from 


grove of pecans and oaks. 


flowers, etc. 


garden, 
J. A. 


cows, chickens, 


Arkansas, and the rate for ‘ 
per word. 


$7.85 each insertion. 


positions. 


get a man a good job or good help 


1918, 





ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A FARM MANAGER? 


A® ADVERTISING manager of The Progressive Farmer, 

There I often run across men who own farms and are 
looking for a man and family to live on it either on a salary as manager or over- 
They ask me if I can tell them where to get some- 


On the other hand our editors oftem get letters from young men saying they 
want a position as manager or a place to work on shares. 

I own @ little farm in Mississippi where I have been operating on a share basis 
Recently he decided to leave me and go to Arkan- 
This made it necessary for me to find somebody quick and my first 


At once, I inserted the following advertisement in our edition covering the cen- 


Farm Manager Wanted—For 160-acre farm in Mississippi, 18 mites 


with dairy cows, hogs, mules and modern implements. 
tile garden spot right at kitchen door and house is surrounded by 
Place seeded now with rye, bur and crim- 
son clover between cotton and corn rows. 
home for a steady, hard-working man with a family who is willing to 
work, No mule beaters, cow kickers and hog starvers need apply. I 
want only a man who is gentle to every living thing, with a vigorous, 
cheerful, domestic wife, who will appreciate running water, bath, 
Applicants must furnish references. 
pected, remembering that whoever gets the place gets a living from 
etc., and his salary will be almost clear.— 
M., Box 927, Birmingham, Ala, 


Our Central Edition circulates in Alabama, Mississippi, 
‘classified’ or ‘“‘want” advertising in that edition is 5¢ 


The advertisemet above contains 157 words and at 6c per word makes it cost 


Heavens knows what would have happened had I inserted it in our HBastern 
Edition (covering Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida and our Western 
Edition covering Western Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Up to this writing (from one insertion of this advertisement) I have received 
165 applications from Jive, ambitious, intelligent men ranging in age from 21 to 50. 

Even three or four Indies answered and made application for sons and husbands. 

Of course, on a 160-acre farm, I can’t employ 165 families but I picked out the 
best ones and have landed the man I want. 

Let this be an example to men who want managers and to managers who want 


A small advertisement in The Progressive Farmer will not only sell things but 


We will gladly help anyone prepare an ad. if they will give us particulars. 
don’t cost much and brings results at once, and this is the season to contract for, 


most of my time is 


good town. Place is well stocked 


There is a fer- 


In other words, it’s fine 


State salary ex- 


Tennessee and eastern 


~ 


It 


J. A. MARTIN, Advertising Manager. 





Fine Blooded Pointer Dogs—Eight months old, for 
sale. Sunny Brook Farm, | armele, N. C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


For Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goats—In car 
lots. Roadview Farm, Marion, 


TWO OR Le BREEDS 


Registered Durocs— of best breeding, $10. 
Registered Holstein Bue $50. Bargains for quick 
sale. Broad Acres Farm, Brandy, Va. 

300 Head Pure-bred Red Poll, Shorthorn and An- 
gus young cows and heifers, not registered, at fair 
prices. Good Percheron mares and fillies. Roadview 
Btock Farm, Marion, Ala. 























Positions guaranteed. Tuition on credit. Edwards 
College, Winston, N. c. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

For Sale—Registered Aberdeen- Angus bull and 
heifer calves, at reasonable prices. hi Island 
Farm, Clarksville, Va. 

BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 


Virginia. 

—_ agg iF ws quality; high breeding, 
prices. W. D. Dickinson, | Burkeville, Va. 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jersey Boar, 14 months, 

0. W. A. MeDonald, Sanford, N. C. 

One Duroc-Jersey Sow—Registered; twenty months 
old, weight 250, in pigs, fifty dollars. J. M. Few, 
Apalachie, Ga. 

¥or Sale—Full Durocs—Boar 
registry, seven months, beauties, 
Black, Tryon, N. C. 





low 

















and gow, ligible 
$25 each, J. F. 





ale—5-year jack; 9-year jennet and colt; 6- 
pin By Poland-China boar; 8-weeks pirs, crossed 
Poland-China-Berkshire; 9-months Bloodhound; 6- 


ar gelding with speed, or would exchange him for 
food car. ¢ tar. Cc. C. Ce Combs, Gum | Neck, N. C, 


POULTRY AND EGGS _ 


GAMES 


Pou and Bese— Indien Cornish Games, 
trio; “ert four. Dalrymple Farm, Lexington, N. C. 


LEGHORNS “nat 
~ Single 1 Comb, b, White Leghorn Cocpereie~$t. -50 apiece, 











Pia 











Two en Duroc Gilts—Prize winners at fair; 
weigh 245 and 235; 6 months old, $70 and $65. 
J. P. Smith, Ebb, Fila. 











Registered Essex Pigs. "B.A. Aldridge, Randleman, 


six months. D . Diggs, Lilesville, N 
~ Brown | a. Cockerels for. Sale—Hatched in 
March. Delivery at once. Ray Justis, Leemont, Va. 
ORPINGTONS 





Rufr Orpingtons—Stock and Eggs—Write for wis 
and show  eoord: Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 


PIGEONS 








North Carolina. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Registered Poland-China Hogs—Bred sows, s, bred 
gilts, service boars; pigs, both sexes, any age. All 
hogs immuned against cholera. Big Type. W. W. 


Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


Eighteen pair extra fine White King 
Tag ‘mat 3 $2.50 per pair. Entire lot, 
$40. J. V. heme Gastonia, N. C. 





Finest Plymouth | Rock Carneau Pigeons—Banded 
and working. $2 a pair; 6 pairs, ten dollars. Satis- 
fection guaranteed. Order now while they last. 

E. Byrd, Branchville, 8. C. 





Pedigreed Big Type Poland-China re by 
Wonderful boars, ‘‘A Wonder,’ “‘Sam the Great, 
in thousand- pound class; no better blood in Poland- 
China world. Booking orders, fall delivery. Hill 
Brook Stock Farm, South Beston, Va. 





oO. I. C’s. 

For Sale—Extra Fine Registered five-hundred- 
pound § C. Boar—Silver strain. $90. J. V. 
Harper, r, Gastonia, | N. C. 

YORKSHIRES 


For Sale—Pure-bred White Yorkshire Pigs—None 
better bred; from large and prolific stock; average 11 
pigs to litter. Price $10 each. H. H. Meschendorf, 
Forest Depot, Va. 


ABERDEEN- -ANGUS 


For Sale—Grade Angus Cattle. Box “120, * Taylors- 
ville, N. C. 








One sg Sagan Aberdeen-Angus Bull for Sale—19 
months; in good condition; gentle. Write F. W. 
Dixon, ‘Snow Hill, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS 








Grade Holstein Calves Cheap. Meridian College, 


Meridian, Miss yee 
Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves 





for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. 8. Govern- 
ment. __ Write » J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 
“$100 Buys 1 a Registered Holstein Heifer, sixteen 


months old, sired 


y 
‘The $50,000 Bull.’’ 


a grandson of King Segis 








Pontiac Alcartra, ‘ A. V. Griffin, 
Talladega, Ala. 
JERSEYS 
For Sale—Several fresh Jersey cows of richest 
breeding. Rosewell Dairy, Aberdeen, ,_N. Cc. 














Jerseys—Cows, 
Good breeding and good producers. Riverview Farm, 
Rice, Va. 


heifers and young z bulls for sale. 








SHORTHORNS 
Registered Scotch Shorthorn Boan Bull—Tracing to 
Whitehall Sultan, out of a Cruickshank Gwendoline. 


The latter for the first month of this freshening, 
ood second in butter fat against Jerseys and Hol- 

teins in County Testing Association. Knapp Farm, 
Nashville, Tenn, 


ROCKS 

For Sale—Barred Rock Cockerels. 
lets. Prize winners. Price reasonable. 
Farm, | Rice, Va. 

“Barred Rocks—Ringlet, Parks and Mittendorf bred- 
to-lay strains. Cockerels, $3; pullets, $2. Keowee 
Farm, Calhoun, © . 

~A Choice Flock “Barred Rock Cockerels—From blue 
ribbon stock, Thompson strain. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Jno. D. Cave, Louisa, Va. 

TURKEYS AND WYANDOTTES 

Bourbon Red Turkeys—Toms, $4; hens, $3. 

J. D. Ham, _Lamar, 8. C. 
~Champion White Wyandottes—50 cockerels for sale. 





Hens and pul- 
Riverview 














Mrs. 








Frank Hamrick, originator Champion Strain, Shelby, 
North Carolina. 
MISCELLANEOUS _BREEDS _ 
Cockerels — Of Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 


Island Reds. Something to suit you. $1.5 
Boyd Stickley, Strasburg, Va. 


0 up. 





Single Comb Dark Red Owen and anes Cock- 








erels—(Carver’s is from_$12 sitting). and $2 each, 
Miss Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, | N. : 

~Ringlet. Barred Plymouth Rocks —enamapaa? i 
strain ; prize- winning stock, 


Bourbon Red Turkeys, 
Prices Teasonable. — Mrs. J. A. Nolen, Stuart, Va. 


~ Selling Off One Hundred Single Comb Buff Orping- 
ton Chickens and Bourbon Red rkeys—October, 
aoreniners and December. Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N. 


~ Closing Pa Sale—150 Single Comb White Leghorn 
— Barred Rock April hatched pullets, $2 to $4 

ach. 12 pairs White Holland Turkeys, $6 pair. 
Godron _Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 


~ Light “Brahma, “Rhode Island Red, White ] Leghorns, 
$1.25 each. Incubators, Warsaw 700- -egg, never used, 
cost $55, for $25; X-Ray 200-egg, cost $22, for $12. 
Standard 200-egg, $15. National, 160-egg, $6. Al 
4 only $50. Arthur Simmons, Route 10, Burlington, 
North Carolina. 








Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants—$1 for 1,000 f.o.b. 
Meggett, 8. C.; $2 oad 1,000 by mail. A. W. Perry, 
Yonges Island, 8. 


Frost-proof Gaawane Plants—Express $1 per 1,000; 
parcel post, $1.50 per 1,000; 10,000 for $7.50. Imme- 
diate shipment. D. C. ‘octor, ee N. ©. 











1 Back the _— a the Trench bb 
plants now. est varieties, 500 for a: na: 50 per 
thousand; 5,000 and up, 1.25. 7. 

Whitmire, 8.’ C. ibe a. 





~ Frostproof Cabbage ‘Plants Ready—35 cents 100; 300, 
85ce; 500, $1.25 paeee $2, postpaid; express collect: 
$1.50 thousand; 5,000, $6.25. Satisfaction positively 
guaranteed. Ti idewater Plant Co., | Franklin, Va. 


300 _ Cabbage Plants, T5e; “500, $1. 25 ; - 1,000, $2, 
——, ee: 500, ; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, $1.25 
per 1,000; 10,000, $1 = 1,000. Try our Quality 
Plants, that pay. Dixie Plant Co., Hawkinsville, Ga. 


» Cabbage @ Plants—Ready to ship. 
ead an ute! 500 mailed, $1.10; expressed, 1- 
lect, 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000 $5. ¥ White’ Bar- 
muda onion sets, 90c peck. H. & R. Ballard Co., 
avo, Ga 


10e for 50 Nico Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Jersey 








Wakefield, Drum- 








Wakefield, Drumhead, Dutch; 500, a Loe $1.7 
postpaid. Express: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1.25 000, $5. 50: 
Vian, 000 gr a. $1 1,000, Full count. Walter Parks, 





os Plants—Leading Naratres *, Aue winte 
spring heading. 300, 75c; 500, $1.25; 1 $2, ost: 
paid. Express collect, $1.50 thousand; 10, ooo $12. 
satisfied customers or money back. J. T. Councili & 
Sons, Franklin, Va 


Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Su 
Flat Dutch—Satisfaction guaranteed. By cera: 
for - $1; Sard gh oy -50; eee at $1.25; 10,000 
up at b. here. elivered b 1 4 
pe 7 & 1,000 for $1.75. D. F. Dare ma 
ville, § 


‘Hardy Frost-proof Cabbage Plants from 
seed, any variety, 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 5,000, seas, 
10,000 and over at $1. Prompt shipments; Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Directions with each order. We 
grow our own _ plants. Enterprise Truck Farm 
Georgetown, 8S. a 


Cabbage Plants — Succession, 
Charleston Wakefield, true name, guaranteed. 
Ready for shipment now. Several acres; ean fill 
sareeat gt ee ba) ion thousand, $1.25; over ten 

ousan t) ifton. H. H. Smith, 
to Adams & Smith, Tifton, Ga. seine weed 


~Fulwood’s Cabbage Plants—Ready _ for immediate 
shipment. Varieties: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. x + 
mail, — ro Mad a 25, 1,000, for $2.25 j 
express (not prepa’ 00 for $1.50, 5, 500° at $1. 
per 1,000; 10,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. thts 
faction guaranteed. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


~ Opbbage Plants—Absolutely frost proof variety and 
true to name—finest plants we ever shipped, safe de- 
livery and satisfaction guaranteed. Quick shipments. 
Try us. Charleston and Early Jersey Wakefield, ire 

utch, Succession. Express collect: 1,000, ‘$1. 





and 
500 
and 
100 
Summer- 








Jersey Wakefield, 











5,000, 10,000, and over $1. — post paid: 500: 
$1.25; 1,600, $2. J. T. & W. G. Clark, Wnt d 





CLOVER ae 

~ Buy Your Bur ‘Clover Seed From Roadview St t 
Farm—The largest bur clover farm in the South. Btock 
guaranteed the equal of any offered, $1.75 per bushel. 
—— —— va 100- — lots and over. Valuable 
planting instructionns with orders. 
Farm, Marion, Ala ae 





__ COTTON _ 


Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed. G. L. Toole. Aiken” 
South Carolina L. Toole, Aiken, 


Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—Allen’ 
Country Farms, Hoschton, Ga. 3 See ne 


~ Cotton Seed—Blue | ribbon, first rize at 
H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. ” . 


“For Sale—Improved, Early, Big Boll © 
cotton seed. W. N. Coleman, Culyerton, Ga. 


“Improved Cleveland Big Boll Cotton—Record: 2 
bales per acre. Earliest variety. Free from ail diseases, 
No boll weevils. Write for particulars. R. §. m- 











Cleveland 








SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 





HORSES AND JACKS 





oe. a or Trade—Imported Coach Stallion and 
A-1 Jack. W. 8. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 


Wanted—Velvet beans in pod. Quote car prices. 
Cyrus Johnson, Route 1, Goldsboro, N. C. 





CABBAGE 





For Sale_Palr fine gray Percheron. mares, 
years old, weigh fourteen hundred each; sound 
gentle workers; bargain for quick sale. KR. M. 
Route 6, Salisbury, N. C. 


DOGS 


Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, 
Virginia. 


~ Alredales—Collies—Raise winter puppies. 
matrons, pups, grown dogs. State wants. 
P. L. Savage, St. Charles, Ill. 


seven 
and 
Peeler, 








25 . bred 
Lists free. 


Cabbage Plants that oe ped ones, $1.25, 1,000. 


Murray’s Farm, Catawba, N. 

Wakefield _ Cabbage het 000, $1.25. Thank 
you for the oreer. Fred. Murray, Claremont, N. C. 
\y Spring Y 1 Jersey Wakefield 

thousand, from W. Murray, Clare- 








Raise Bar’ 
vente. 7 $1. $0” thousen 


Frost Sat Wakefield Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 








Sto per. 308, or 1,000, $1 
Sgt gy eueen, 3 $1.25. Eureka Farm, 


hardt, Carnesville, Georgia 
PE: AS 
For Sale—Mixed Peas—$2.50 bushel, cal 
order. Luther Cobb, Culberson, N. pel, — 
Wanted—Sound ‘White Peas—Any © quantity. Can 
use a few Whippoorwills. Send sampl. 
price. J. A. Jones, Easley, 8. C. = 





PECAN TREES 


Pecan Trees—Descriptive price 
G. H. Tomlinson, Putney, Ga. 


list on request, 





All About Papershell Pecan Cultu 
Pecan van Company, Lumberton, Miss ee 


For Sale Cheap—Pedigreed joa _ Trees—Grafted 
om ceaties rose, ie. = — ~p. Best. quality 
Jacksonville, Fla. ee 
bard erm 


ants — Everbearing-F -Progressive, 


‘Bass 








Straw 
for $10. TAD 





berry 
Miss see Gilliam, Meclvér, N. C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Lady Thompson_Strawberry a ae — a, $1.50 
delivered. Sam Rhyne, Bessemer City, N. 


Governor Van_ Sant Birawberry_ Plants—$2.50 pa 50 per 
B. 


1,000; Sa0, postpaid, $1.2 M. Hinshaw, Ran- 
dliem@én, N 


Tageeved Lady Thompson Strawberry—Large, early, 











productive. Choice plants, 500, $1; $2 tk 
Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. : rousand, 
~ New Golden Gems—The Wonderful Strawberry— 


Grow to 5% inches round. Long season, earliest to 


late; wenderful bearers of beautiful berries; good 
keepers; best shippers; great money makers. 25 
plants, $1; 50, $1.75; 100, $3; 200, $5. Superb, 
Hverbearers, plants same price. ‘Order from this. ad. 


i. C. Shoaf, 1502 South Tryon St., Charlotte, N. ¢, 








WHEAT 
For ee Straw Seed re bushel, 
recleaned. Jas. H. Johnson, Liberty, N. 





For Sale—Genunine Fulcaster — TheLEGR 
choice; highest yielding by test, and surest crop. This 


wheat raised: for seed purposes, went through sweat 
in chaff and is entirely free of weevil damage. $3.25 
per bushel, check with order, while it lasts. W. ¢, 


Harris, Reidsville, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Abruzzi Rye and Asparagus Crowns. J. W. Wool- 
folk, Fort Valley, Ga. 


Amoor_ River Privet, Evergreen—Makes the finest 
hedge. Rooted plants “cheap. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina, 














Cabbare, Collard, Lettuce Plants—Leading varicties, 
ready now, $1.50 per thousand. Quality guaranteed, 
G a Moore, Hawthorn, Miss. 


Amoor River Evergreen Hedge—2 years, 
heavy plants, $2.85 per hundred. 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per thousand 





cut_ back, 
Reynolds Nursery 








by express. 40 cents 100 postpaid. Special price in 
lots. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, c. 
Cabbage, Collard, Lettuce and Onion Plants for 


Fall—$1.50 per thousand; 40 cents 100. Celery, $2.50 
thousand; 50 cents 100. Qaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


Tall Home Grown Seed Rye—$2.25; Abruzzi, $3.50; 
Red Rust Proof oats, $1.05; era seed wheat, re- 
cleaned, $2.90. All in new Triple B, seamless bags, 
in lots of 2% bushels or more. J. E. Coulter, Con- 
nellys Springs, N. C. 


Carolina Seed Rye, $2.40; Rosen, $3; 
Red Rust-proof Oats, $1; Leap’s 
5; B ; Crimson Clover, 
$12; Rape, 20c pound; 
$3; Onion Sets, Bermuda, $3. 
Pearl, $3.50; Silverskin, ” $2. 50; Yellow on sar) $2.25, 
Red, $2.25. "Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ORR nnn 
Nice Winesap_ Apples—$4.50 per barrel. 
Cosby, Bells X-Roads, Va. 


“If we do not do your printing we both lose.’’ Ask 
us for samples and _ Printing Department, 
Oxford _ Orphanage, N. 


Piano | and Organ for Sale—Very fine, 
piano, and a_ sweet-toned, handsome organ for sale 
cheap for cash, or easy terms. Write to P. O. Box 
1558, Richmond, Va. 


Buy Sugar, Lard, Flour, Meat, Coffee and other 
groceries at wholesale prices. We will sell you in 
small lots at wholesale. eae us immediately. Win- 
ston Grain Co., Winston, N. Cc. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 pounds, 55e; 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Agricultural lime in bulk, $5; 
Car Joad lots, write for prices. 
& Piner, Morehead City, N. C. 


Spray materials for all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables. I carry the only complete line in the South. 
Write me for prices and directions. J. W. Woolfolk, 
General Distributor, Fort Valley, Ga. 


~ For 30 Days I Will Ship One 36- “pound Feather 
Bed and one pair feather pillows weighing 6 pounds 











Abruzzi, 
Prolific 
$12.40; 











high-grade 








Jenkins 








for $11. All new feathers; best ticking. Old reliable 
dealer. A post card will bring catalog and order 
blanks. D. M. Martin, Quitman, Ga. 





Only a few more “Old Henry Clay’’ clay pipes 
left__‘They are the only pipe that satisfies an old pipe 
smoker. While they last, fifty cents per dozen for 
large size; twenty-five cents for medium size. Cash 
with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. C. 


We Have a Lot of Lintless Cottonseed Hulls on 
hand which have been through a fire. They contain 
one per cent of potash; one-half of one per cent am- 
monia and one-half of one per cent phosphoric acid. 
They are worth according to analysis $9 per ton as 
a fertilizer. In order to move them quick, we are 
offering them at $6 per ton f.o.b. cars, bulk, our plant 
as long as ue last. The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., 
Charlotte, N. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Write A. A. Paul, Washington, N. C., for a list of 
farms for sale. 


For Sale—Splendid Farm—Six hundred acres, near 
—_— Ga., $10 per acre. G. M. Sparks, Arling- 
ton, Ga. 

1,700 Acres Finest Stock Range—4 million feet 
pine, cypress and gum timber. Price $8 per acre 
L. W. McKay, Shakin, N. C. 























Wanted—Farmers and Stockmen, 
our good north Florida agriculture and stock lands. 
Write J. B. Streeter, Burbridge, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Farm Land for Sale—300_ acres, at Gela, on Nat- 
fonal Highway and Southern Railway, and ge pee 


at Stovall, easy terms. R. O. Gregory, Oxford, N. C. 
Wanted—Farmers and Stockmen to buy bargains in 
our good North Florida agricultural and stock lands. 
bd J. B. Streeter. Burbridge Hotel, Jacksonville, 
Tlorida. 


Farms for Sale—120 Acres, 


for bargains in 

















nice dwelling, fine to- 


bacco land, near Fuquay Springs. 136 acres, near 
Angier. A number of good ones near Godwin and 
Falcon. R. EB. Prince, Raleigh, N. Cc. 





“Communicate With Us Before Sel! ing Your Farm— 
Our experience in selling farms at auction enables us 
to get highest prices for your land without additional 
eost to you. Carolina Realty Co., Raleigh, N. Cc. 


Tobacco Land for Sale—4 small farms, 50 to , 300 ° 
he best bzright tobacco section in Virginia. 
to improved roads, good schools and 


churehes. Address C. J. Shelburn, G Green Bay, Va. 
from 


23%4-Acre Farm—%%4 mile town and State 
Also 79 acres 3 miles from cove, for 
an t 











attractive. W. H. Parrish, _Dunn, N. bie 2 
Bright Tobacco, Corn, Grain, Grass and Stock 
Farms—300 acres, $6,500; 220 acres, $5,500; 330 acres, 


: 00; 134 acres, $3,250; 75 acres, 
$2,500; 50 acres, These are guaranteed genu- 
ine bargains. Write for complete description of your 
selectién or better, come at once. Farms all sizes 
and prices. R. Fredericksen _Co., _ Blackstone, Va. 





Lands at Fair Value Assured by Chamber of Com- 
merce—New plans to settle and develop the most 
fertile lands of South Texas, immediately adjacent 
ne market. Farming and dairying demonstration 
under our direction. Only approved lands offered for 
sale. If you want to own a farm, write for booklet 
M, Agricultural Dept., Chamber of Commerce, Hous- 
ton, Ti Texas. 





For Sale—668 Acres of Land—Located on one of 
the best public roads in the county, nine miles from 
Edgefield, right at Pleasant Lane Post Office, where 
they have a large store and good gin. LEight-room 
two-story dwelling, with pantries; 6 tenant houses; 
all necessary out-buildings; fine well of water; two 
living streams on place; good spring. 150 acres in 
geod state of cultivation that has rented this year 
for ten bales of cotton. Land in splendid state of 
cultivation. Good pasture. 300 acres in good saw 
timber (pine) that will cut around three million feet. 

@ rents and timber will pay fer this place, at . 
Present prices, if properly handled. Price 17.50 per 
I will pay 100 


acre, easy terms, 7 per cent interest. 





reward to any man show 
the moriey. 


owing me a better bargain for 
Davis Realty Company, Greenwood, 8. C. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 
= az 
LARGE BERKSHIRES 
The home fo Blue Sibon stock. Two tried boars, 


five bred open gilt. 


next thirty days. 


W. H. Hudsen, 


Raieeruaiown - SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BERKSIIRES 


1 AM OFFERING MY PRIZE- 
Gilts and young oats all ages. M. 


BOWS, Will sell at bargain, 














WINNING BOARS FOR SALE. 


have Pigs, y 
- rkshires won 8 firsts and 4 seconds at Raleigh, 1917. 
Pigs sired by my prize-winning boars, 5 each; oth- 
ers according to age. Everything hee 
LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 





—BIG LENGTHY BERKSHIRES — 





Cf large litters. Bred Gilts or Sews, $410 up. 
Champions of first prize animals at state fairs, $100 
each. I breed my Winners and young stock for sale. 


E. E. PETTY, Hillsboro, N. C. 
DUROC- JERSEY 


—MODERN DUROC FARM— 










DERN® OHIO DEFENDER 


MO 
Modern Type Durocs for tle of all ages, sired by 


Champion and Grand Champion boars. Properly 
mated pairs and _ trios. bred gilt bred sows 
and service boars. Everything registered. Fifteen 
years in this business. Convenient terms arranged 
to responsible parties. 

w. R. KIMBALL, HARGROVE, N. C. 








~ DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 


wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages, in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEY PIGS —— 


No Government restrictions on price of pork, 
3etter have you a Red Sow coming on. 
I have the kind for you to tie up with. 
Everything Registered and Guaranteed. 
Write me your wants. 


THOS. H. ROGERS, Clyde, N. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Don’t waste feed on scrubs; PASTURE in the com- 
bination makes the ONLY cheap pork; DUROCS are 
the greatest grazers. Book orders NOW for October 


delivery. W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. c. 
—— DUROC BOARS 
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COME! 
TO 


Leading Authorities 


bb, &. Prost, of 
Farm, Lowell, Mass. 


50 Head--Berkshires 
of the United States will be sold 
enjoy and profit by attending. 


running. 
honors. 


SANDHILL FAIR, 


COME! 


on Berkshires 
national reputation have been engaged. 
the Berkshire World, 


This Is the Greatest Berkshire Event of the Year which 


COME! : 


THE 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETIN 
BERKSHIRE CONGRESS 


To Be Held Under Auspices 


SANDHILL FAIR, PINEHURST, N. C., 
Three Days---Nov. 22-23-24, 
BERKSHIRE SHOW AND SALE. 
$650--IN PREMIUMS.-$6§50 


Judges of 
speakers are 
Dodge, of Hood 


at Auction--59 Head 


will be present. 
Among the 
and: J; 3B. 


Fifty High-class Berkshires consigned by the most noted breeders 


at Public Auction. 


you will 


Splendid hotel accommodations. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION—Horse racing every day. 


Trotting, pacing and 


You will see some of the country’s thoroughbreds compete for 


For Any Further Particulars Address 


SECRETARY, 


PINEHURST, N. C. 
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»TAYLOR PLANTATION 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Biue Bell, 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent families. 


no better blood than 


these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


Tormentor, 
You know there is 






































Sows all sold. Have a few first-class Boar Bigs left, 
8 weeks, 30 pounds, $1@.50; ten weeks, 40 pounds, TAMWORTHS nee ss ite S 
$12.50. Each pig registered in purchaser’s name. Satis- OO IRIE OSA 
faction or money bac Write 
J. LYERLY & SONS, CLEVELAND, N. C. TAMWORTH HOGS 
i REGISTERED 
Pecan Grove Durocs Are Winners. 1 Sow—Excelsior’s daughter ........... @ $80.00 
11 firsts, 2 seconds, out of 13 entries at Raleigh. 1 Sow—Excelsior Belle ........ -.@ $80.00 
Entirely sold out at present. 1 Boar—Kentucky Champion ... .. @ $75.00 
Watch for further announcements. 6 Pigs—Farrowed May 2nd @ $25.00..... $150.00 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 8 Pigs—Farrowed June 10th @ $20.00....$160.00 
First Check Gets the Goods! 
HAMPSHIRES © FRANK LITTLEFORD, Biltmore, N. C. 
ORTHS All Ages. English, Canadian 
TRY THE HAMPSHIRE TAMW or American bred. 


AND PAY OFF YOUR MORTGAGE 
They win in every test and therefore are best. 
We have grand champion blood in our herd and 
Digs that can’t be beat. Enter your order now. 
Prices right. Quality guaranteed. 


WAVERLY STOCK FARM, 
J. L. Bradshaw, Mor., Waverly, Va. 











POLAND- CHINAS» 





Faust’s Big Type Big Litter Kind 
POLAND-CHINAS 


20 years breeding Poland-Chinas has taught me to 
know a good one and how to produce him. I 
am offering the best that money can buy or ex- 
perience produce. 


25 HEAD 


BOARS about ready for service. 
BRED SOWS and GILTS of Big Timm, Long 
ue Jumbo, Giant Buster and Blue Valley 
sreeding. 


Big Bone Stretchy Boars that will make 1,000- 
pound hogs. If you want this kind write 


L. C. FAUST, Jefferson City, Tenn. 








Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 


Columbia, South Carolina. 


— Tamworths Our Specialty — 


Pigs for Sale at Reasonable Prt 
All well bred and none pacar individuals offered 
or saie 
Waerviry STOCK FARM, D. J. Lybrook, prennger. 
F. D. No. t, Winston-Salem, 








0. 1. C.’s. Vooking orders 
for pigs of Sept 
farrow at $15 each; 
pair, no-akin, 8-10 
old, pedigreed. Service 
boars, weight 100 Ibs., $30; 


75-tb. boars $27.50. Best 
i) breeding. 
i. Owen, Bedford, Va. 








0 I C ’ and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
o ae - SS Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 











—BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS— 
A limited number of pure-bred pigs. Sires and dams 
winners at a number of 1916 fairs. Am now booking 
orders for November delivery, pairs no akin, 8 weeks 


. pedigreed, $30; single, $15. 
MOORE, R&R. F. D. No. 2, BEDFORD, VA. 





-FROST’S BIG TYPE O. I. C.’s 
200 SUMMER AND FALL PIGS. 

The kind that won us 86 prizes at five State 

Fairs. Boars, pairs or trios no kin. Registered 











free and rived to sell. Addr 
S$. D.& B 


ess. 
. H. FROST, Route 2. Kingston, Mo. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
ANGUS ‘CATTLE Toth sexes, all ages, best 
sirains. Bulls ready for 
| service by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 


| istered in P. A., coming 6 years oli 
| ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg 
Pa weight 1950 Ibs. 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





————_—_—_—___——- and 
awe individuals and well bred, 

Stock registered. 
J. D. BLACKWELL, F 


cows 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 1.27027 souhe" butts 


bulls 
heifers. 
at moderate prices. 


AYETTE, MISSOURI. 





_GUERNSEYS 





—FOR SALE— 


J. E. MEREDITH, 
Route No. 2, 


One Registered Guernsey Bull 


Four years old. Gentle, any one can handle. 
Selling to prevent inbreeding. Color, fawn and 
white; weight, about one thousand pounds. 


Thomasville, N. C. 








HOLSTEINS 





Four weeks to eight months old, 
ducing dams all in advanced registry. 
dams have large milk and butter records. 

Photographs and Pedigrees on Request. 


JESSE F. STEVENS, 





Greensboro, 


North Carolina. 


’ FOUR HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES | 


from large pro- 
These 











ionable breeding and exceptional conformation. 


mation. Reasonable prices; 





100 Splendid Females. 
Kentucky Holsteins Real Bargain in Royal- 
ly bred Young Bulls. Our cattle have size, vigro, fash- 
Are es- 
pecially Cesirable for Southern buyers because of accli- 
dependable warranty. 
Newman & Bowles, Kaintucke Farms, Bardstown, Ky: 


__HEREFORDS 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


All Ages and Sex 
headed by Albany Fairfax and 
Blackstone. 


Also Shetland Ponies—all 





Heard Donald 
ages 
Write Us. 

BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, 
Buford, Georgia. 








JERSEYS 


rrr ‘ wr PLP PIII DAE 





Jersey Cattle—Poland-Chinas 
10 Fancy Bred Bulls, 
Heifers Ail Ages. 


of such blood as Golden Fern’s Lad, Noble of 
Oaklands, ‘‘Eminent the Great.’’ Prices reasonable. 
I again have a nice crop of Poland-China Pigs, 
large type, of the best Virginia and Western 
strains, eight to ten weeks, at $10 each. Pairs a 
specialty. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WM. G. HOUSTON, Fairfield, Va. 











PURE-BRED BULLS FOR SALE | 


Red and Roan. 





Ages fre m 3 months to 20 months; of dual pur- 
ain Prices rig tht. Our new herd bull, 
Sir ‘hristopher’’ was recently pur- 
chased from the Car penter & Ross, Chicago, Sale 
of imported cattle, June 7, 1917. 
J.G. ALLEN & SON, 
Newport, Tennessee. 














SHORTHORNS 


ae 





SHORTHORNS 
A Royally Bred Herd 


— In Sorvice 
THAXTON WHITE STAR No. 426149. 
Sire is KING'S SECRET—Internationai Champion. 
Grand Sire— 
KING CUMBERLAND—International Champion. 
The matrons for this foundation herd was care- 
fully selected from the best breeding material in 
the United States and Canada. Particular atten- 
tion was given to their milking qualities. 
We Are Offering a Few Young 
Bulls and Heifers for Sale. 
They are of quality and individual merit with 
breeding beyond criticism. Inspection invited. 


MEADOWMERE, 


GEO. T. STALLINGS, Prop., 
HADDOCK, GEORGIA. 




















[__ THE SHORTHORN —— | 
Is the Breed for You 


SHORTHORN STEERS are repeatedly and con- 
sistently topping the leading markets. 


SHORTHORN COWS are making milk records 
up to 17,000 pounds in one year. 





A Minnesota Cow has exceeded this record, mak- 
ing the highest core in a contest with 700 cows, 
all dairy breeds competing. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
13 Dexter Park Avo., 


ASS'N., 
Chicago, Ilinois. 











Shorthorns and Polled Durhams 


Our 1917 crop of calves, consisting of 45 Short- 
horns and 25 Polled Durhams for sale sre 
cows and Heifers. High-class cattle at bargain 


prices. Also 
POLAND-CHINA GILTS. 


W.R. MOORMAN & SON, 
Box P. F., Glen Dean, Ky. 








HORSES AND MULES 


nee ad 





—PERCHERON STALLIONS— 
MAMMOTH JACKS——BULLS 


We have for sale high-class Per- 
cheron Stallions; Mammoth Jacks; 
Shorthorn and Hereford Bulls 
from six months to two years old, 
and can furnish Percheron mares 
in pairs or in car lots. Write us 
describing your wants. Every- 
thing guaranteed as represented. 
BAUHARD BROTHERS, 


Martinsville, Indiana. 

















OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
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To Cook Your 


Breakfasts and Dinners 


To Light Your House 


and Barns 


ters telling of plants which 
have furnished this double 
service from ten to fourteen 
years without calling for one 
dollar’s worth of repairs. 


One and ali, these Colt 
plants are strictly automatic. 
They feed every light on the 
place and the stove in the 
kitchen with no attention 
other than recharging. 


Colt Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plants are not new 
to farmers of the East. 


We have been installing 
them in country homes in 
your section for eighteen 
years. 


The 30,000 now in use have 
helped to build for the 


Once in several weeks, the 
Colt must be filled with 
Carbide and plain wa 


a mighty reputation. i 

With no other attention, 
it then operates itself—no 
engine to fuss and fight with, 
no unearthly noise to wreck 
your nerves, no delicate parts 
to get out of order. Justa 
highly efficient, 1 indestructible 
light and fuel pliant, ideal for 
country home requirements. 
Write us for name and ad- 
dress of your neighbor who 
owns one. 


This reputation is our big- 
gest asse It enabled us to 
sell twice as many plants last 
year as we ever sold before 
during the same period. 


Each and every one fur- 
nishes double service — bril- 
liant light for every purpose 
and gas cooking fuel as well. 








We have thousands of let- 











A. P. RAINEY, Westminster, Md., 


Managing Salesman for J. B. Colt Company, New York, N. Y. 





Right now we are 
having the heaviest 
eall we have known 


STONE MILLS 


for Grinding Mills. Southern farmers are taking this 


step as protection against the high bread cost. Our F 
OLD RELIABLE Stone:Mill ia low priced, compact, easy | 
tg@run, and built to stand hard regular service; has stone Ay mens 
burrs which turn at high speed and produce best quality 
corn mea! and whole wheat flour; operated by gasoline 
engine or cther light power. This year’s great corn crop 
will make one of these mills a big money-maker. Sold for 
cash or pays its own way on our easy payment plan. Free 
catalog describes full line of Grinding Mills, Feed Cutters, | 
Gasoline Engines and other farm machinery at low prices. 


FHE SPOTLESS CO. “The South’s Mail Order House” 
475 Sheckee Lane, « Richmond, Virginia 





4 onened direct toyouon deposit of $10. Six ty eet ee. 
driving trial and a guarantee for alltime against defects. Our buggies 
are light, strong and easyrunning. They are best for the South, and 
preferred by = experienced buggy buyers, Whynotmailus — 

4 your order and save money? Write for our 
FREE WATCH FOB and bar 
gain catalog of Buggies and at f 
(Zness. Get our Factory to you 
C "rites 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CC., 
46 Main St., Barnesvitfie, Ga 
< ai eee + me” 


SS 











SAVE HALF 


Fruit Trees, Rose Bushes, 
Shade and Pecan Trees, Strawberry Plants, 
verte. Hedge Plants, Fte., Ete. 
by getiing freshly dug stock direct from Nursery. Cataiegue free. 
CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., KITTRELL, N. C. 


One of the largest nurseries in America selling direct to the peop 


HEATING STOVES 


| Spotless reliable Wood Heater makes oe 
most economical heating plant you ean oe 

| burns wood knots, cobs, etc.—anything ¢ 

except coal; heats quickly, ‘keeps large room a ll 

comfortable in coldest weather; easily reg- 
ulated; sheet metal, double-seam bottom, 
very durable, Write for new catalog ‘‘A’’ | 

of South’s Mail Order House showing fu} 
line of heaters—Oak Heaters, (wood or §)\3 
coal), Hot Blast Heaters, (coal or wood)— 

and the New ‘‘Perfection’’ Oil Heaters. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 475 ShockoeLane, Richmond, Va. 





\. 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one and 
subscription for each 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


renewal 
one year 


one new 
if sent in 


three yearly sub- 

















The man who’s wise will advertise. 











H Milwaukee 
| 25lee. 








THE MARKETS 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of Iho Ses for the week ending Sat- 
urday Oct reported the Division 
Markets, W. aes Chief: 





Cc AR 5 





Wilmington 


| Wilson 





per pound: 


eville, 146¢; 


As heville, 


114c; Charlotte, 
Monroe, ; 


Raleig sh, 
$2.30 (delivered 
$1.99@2.12 ( 


ago, 
Raleigh, 
livered in 


Ti No. 2 white corn, 

$2.35); No. yellow corn, 

Raleigl » $2.15@2.27). 
Potatoes: 
pepo ’ 


saltimore, in bulk, 
50-1), sack, $3.75@4; Cl 
04.25; Jacks nville, 150-@, 
butts, , $1.65@1.70; 


per bu., 
5 eta 


te “Worth, 
sacks, $ 
$1.62@1. 70: 
Washington, 150-Ib. 
» $1.45@1.555, 
bulk, per 
$1 346 al, 


Ib. sack, $3. 
Buffalo, 


I 
sacks, 


mu., $1.5 6 
Philad iphia “9 
1 $1.60@1.85; 


per barrel 1s 


inecinnati, 
3.85@ 4.50; 


@40; New 
Washington, buik, 
crates, $1.65@2; 

; Uti bulk, 
rates, $1.50 


Memphis, 


per 
$38@438; 


100-Ib. 


; @3.50; 
‘innati, bulk, per ton, “$35 @ 40: 
100 Ibs., $2.25 @2.50. 


BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND Il0G@ PRICES 


5 
bulk, per 





Town 





Wilson 





Butter 
@4i A Bc 


extra, 42c; 
New ¥ 
14@44%4 


lirsts 


rcamery 


yaa 


2c 
extra. “firsts, 
rleans: fa creamer y, 46%4c; fancy 
Western, ~ 
s—Chicago: firsts, 36@37 
York: s gathered, 

43@ 441 irsts, 29@ 

firsts, $ Southern, 
cold storage, 38c; 
42c; Western, 


5 ordinary, 
€ a, 5@ 46¢ 
Philadelphia, 
“$11.70@12. New Or- 
0 candled Le yuisiana fresh, 
ibe, 
Cheese—Plymouth, 


Wisconsin, 
Daisies, M% 


26 @ 261 


Daisies, 37k; 
vev York, Daisies, 
Hogs—Jer sey City 

pigs and roughs, F 

PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON 2S AND 
COTTONSEED ME 


| Middling (Cotton seed] Pounds of 
Town | Cotton |Per Bushel| Meal for 
| Thursday Ton Seed, 


oe and heavies, $16.50; 





Charlotte | 
Clinton ee | 
Durham .... ve 28. 
Fayetteville : 
Hamlet 

Monroe | 
Raleigh 

Scotland Neck | 
Wilson | 
Cottonseed 





Meal, per ton—Raleigh, 
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Virginia Tobacco Markets 
N° ONE in sane moods would ever have 
imagined that sun-cured tobacco could be 
on an open market at 35 cents a 
and yet this actually 
rond this year A few 
this might 
cents a pound, 
The growers 


$15,000 for 


ia 
seld pound 


has Rich- 


happened. at 
years ago 
have sold at 
en this is 
in one day 


weed 
type possibly 


but ey loubtful. 
on hand received 


their loads 
Richmond some 325,000 pounds of sun- 
cured leaf } 


few di 


ands, 
The 
Wrapper 


changed 


with a 


are in ex- 


zether 


irk primings. offerings 


order, ranged 
hed 


ugs 


from 
the 


usuall 


and one lot reac 
ents. Low grade 
and 1% cents 


and p 


went readily for 
und rimings ran 


The average price on all gr: 


Good judges are not 


go higher. 


somewhat badly mildewed, 
; On the part of the boys 


it has been to care 


common to fine cigarette 


and there 
kind, 


nds hands 


changed 
nts. Total sales for 
2 Million pounds 
Mount, B. F wiihenenen 
a check for 


of wrappers. This is 


At Rocky of 
for 
an 

Another 
cents. A 
even dol- 
340 


Darlington secured 
fifty 


average 


$7, 2 
acres product 
of 7525 cents a 
lot of 9,559 pounds 
smali lot of 134 
lar a pound; 


pound 
averaged 75 
pounds sold at an 


another ‘lot of pounds 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


reached 


the 


99 cents. Many 


Outside 


other 


these 


lots sold in 


ON’ « tre ; 
Ss. extraordinary 
figures the 


was 33% 
lion 


general average a million pounds 
cents. The 
exclusive of last 
little over 
brights 


this season, 


total sales are 15 


week, 


mil- 
pounds, and the 


average price a 28 cents 


ran ‘higher than at 


were sold as 


Petersburg 
c Lots 

30 cents, and as 
the week be 
Lynchburg 
the 


high as 70 cents, the 


rage for ing 40 cents. 

the demand ji greater 
Sun-dried leaf ells quick. 
from 20 to 26 cents, primings from 10 
cents. Smoked leaf varies 
40 cents, No 


how 
bid 


At Chatham, in 
belt, there 
business is booming 
the history of 
bacco 


supply. 
to 15 from 25 to 
the 
on it acon. 

the of the bright 
tobacco warehouses and 
never before in 
High prices for to. 
the deliv- 
but 


matter low grade, 


buyers lively this s« 
heart 
are two 
here as 
this city. 
surprised everybody; 
not been so very large, 
have ranged from 30 to 50 cents for 
with an average of 37 cents 

At South Boston 1,175,081 pounds changed 
hands at an average of 34% 
fancy brights easily 
offerings here 
garette 
Cn one 


have 


eries have prices 


brights 


cents, some 
The 
and ci- 


reached 


are 


80 cents. 
cutters 
fillers 


chiet fine 
tobaccos; 
day the 
total, 
4% cents. 


good are scarce, 
ents, 


average 


average 
9,000,600 


ran up to 36 «¢ 
Season's pounds, 


price 321 





The Cotton Market Situation 


poms cotton market Has continued generally 

frm this week. Further the 
cold wave put an hopes 
of a in sections 
were 


spread of 
to all 
such 


has now end 


where 


estimates 


top crop 
entertained. 


down, 


hopes’ 
Crop are being 
most observers now think 
tal yield will #® somewhat small- 
year instead of the half 
increase indicated by the Bureau 
October. 
there 


eut and 
that the tc 
er than 1} 
lion bale 


ist mile 
torecast of 
Nevertheless 
and the market 
attitude. The 
from Burope has not been 
seneral effect upon the 
has been depres g 


small 


early 

have 
apears in 

tenor of 


been 
a very 
recent 


setbacks, 
uncertain 
war news 
favorable, and the 
markets on this side 
xports have been kept 
roportions by 


the ex 


dyuwn to 
of vessels 


now 


the scarcity 


harges. 


cessive ¢ They 
owing 


supply 


are king reduced consumption, 
and the diminished 
available mill labor. color is lent 
to all talk the nation-wide appeals 
for the observance of rigi@ economy as a war 
measure, 


*c the higt 
of 


prices 
More 


this by 


Efforts are 
pression that 


being made to 
the South is disposed to 
cotton crop, that while 
are lagging behind in loyally 
subscribing to the Liberty loans, cotton is 
ng a good price, a fact made possible 
through the falling off in the crop promise. 
‘he market is making good 
prospects last summer; 

splendid one, 


foster the im- 
profi- 
on its 
cotton growers 


tecring and 


bringi 


the dazzling 
the prevailing 
and patriotic 
inent should disparage any disposition to ex- 
act the pound of flesh. 

Those who understand 
realize that cotton growers 
as flushed with money 
pose. Less than half the crop has been sold 
as yet, and most of the early money had to 
go to meet open obligations. Money wil! be- 
come more plentiful, however, as more is 
marketed, and the proceeds made immed- 
iately. available for response to the country’s 
cail, Cotton should be fed out to the demand 
as it develops, without any demoralized rush 
to sell. There is no occasion for that. 

Savannah, Ga. W. T. WILLIAMS. 


of 


price is a senti- 


matters better 
are not nearly 
as some seem to sup- 





Visible Supply of Cotton 


UPERINTENDENT Henry G. Hester of 

the New Orleans Cotton Exchange reports 
the world’s visible supply No 
ber 2, as compared with previous years, 


ef cotton, em- 
as 
follows: 
Tots 
visible 
before, 


Visible this week, 554,000; 
last week, 3,450,000; me date 
5,008,000. Of this the 
this week, 2,461,000; 
»,274,000; 5 date 
> date before, 
i 1,093, 
Same 
before, 


same date 
last year 
3,876,000. 
000; 


> date 
United 
last 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
ng, 


them 


do their own men 
War Office supplie 
purpose, 

a recent kit 
the Amer 
lits stood 


officer 


tion. 
n Medical 
ready 


inspect 


ed up 
had his bad 
hed up and 
each man’s 
and then 
MacToole as? the man 
attentions. 
roared. 


needle 
singled out Private 
who as to receive his 

“Tooth- brus h?” he 

‘Yes, sir 

—y izor?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

“Hold-all?” 

“Fes: sit” 

“Hm! You're 
growled the officer 
wife?” 

“Oh, very well, 
cruit, amiably; 


apparently;” 
‘Hiouser 


all right, 
. Then he barked, 
re- 


thank you,” said the 


“how’s yours?” 





hopes 
hopes 
eing 


ink 


omise. 


better 


nearly 


o sup- 


on sold 


be- 
1ore is 
mmed- 
untry’s 
emand 
dad rush 
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felt ola 
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With Bj 
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fever, | 
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will vo 
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Saturday, November 10, 1917] 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster 


(Continued from page 18, column 3) 


shuddered. Nothing was so frightful 
to him as to be fawned on by this 
grinning ogre, whose few lonesome, 
blackish teeth seemed ready to de- 
your him. “He didn’t stay poar, you 
bet a hoss!” and with this the coal 
was deposited on the pipe, and the 
lips began to crack like parchment as 
each puff of smoke escaped. “He 
married rich, you see,” and here an- 
other fond look at Mirandy, as she 
puffed away reflectively. “His wite 
hadn’t no book-larnin’. She’d been 
through the spellin’ book wunst, and 
had got as fur as ‘asperity’ on it a 
second time. But she couldn’t read a 
word when she was married, and 
never could. She warn’t overly smart. 
She hadn’t hardly got the sense the 
law allows. But schools was skase in 
them air days, and, besides, book- 
larnin’ don’t do no good to a woman. 
Makes her stuck up. I never knowed 
but one gal in my life as had ciphered 
into fractions and she was so dog-on 
stuck up that she turned up her nose 
one night at a apple-peelin’ bekase I[ 
tuck a sheet off the bed to splice out 
the table-cloth, which was _ ruther 
short. And the sheet was mos’ clean 
too. Had-n been slep on more’n 
wunst or twicet. But I was goin’ fer 
to say that when Squire Hawkins 
married Virginny Gray he got a heap 
o’ money, or, what’s the same thing 
mostly, a heap o’ good land. And 
that’s better’n book-larnin’, says I. 
Ef a gal had gone clean through all 
eddication, and got to the rule of 
three itself, that would-n buy a feath- 
erbed. Squire Hawkins jest put ed- 
dication agin the gal’s farm, and trad- 
fed even’ an’ ef ary one of ’em got 

I never heerd no com- 


And here she looked at Ralph in 
triumph, her hard face splintering 
into the hideous semblance ofa smile. 
And Mirandy cast a blushing, gush- 
ing, all-imploring, and all-confiding 
Jook on the young master. 


“I say, ole woman,” broke in old 
Jack, “I say, wot is all this ’ere spout- 
in’ about the Square fer?” and old 
Jack, having bit off an ounce of “pig- 
tail,” returned the plug to his pocket. 

As for Ralph he fell into a sort of 
terror. He had a guilty feeling that 
this speech of the old lady’s had 
somehow committed him beyond re- 
call to Mirandy. He did not see vis- 
ions of breach-of-promise suits. But 
he trembled at the thought of an 
avenging big brother. 

“Hanner, you kin come along, too, 
et you’re a mind, when you git the 
dishes washed,” said Mrs. Means to 
the bound girl, as she shut and latch- 
ed the back door. The Means family 
had built a new house in front of the 
old one, as a sort of advertisement of 
bettered circumstances, an eruption 
of shoddy feeling; but when the new 
building was completed, they found 
themselves unable to occupy it for 
anything else than a lumber-room, 
and so, except a parlor which Mi- 
randy had made an effort to furnish 
a little (in hope of the blissful time 
when somebody should “set up” with 
her of evenings), the new building 
was almost unoccupied, and the fam- 
ily went in and out through the back 
door, which, indeed, was the front 
door also, for, according to a curious 
Custom, the “front” of the house was 
placed toward the south, though the 
big road” (Hoosier for highway) ran 
along the northwest side, or, rather, 
Past the north-west corner of it. 


When the old woman had spoken 
thus to Hannah and had latched the 
door, she muttered, “That gal don’t 
never show no gratitude fer favors;” 
to which Bud rejoined that he didn’t 
think she had no great sight to be 
pertickler thankful fer. To which 
Mrs. Means made no reply, thinking 
it best, perhaps, not to wake up her 
dutiful son on so interesting a theme 
as her: treatment of Hannah. Raiph 
felt glad that he was this evening to 
80 to another boarding place. He 
Should not hear the rest of the con- 
troversy. 

Ralph walked to the school-house 
With Bill. They were friends again. 

Or when Hank Banta’s ducking and 

Is dogged obstinacy in sitting in his 
Wet clothes had brought on a serious 
gd Ralph had called together the 

7 boys, and had said: “We must 
take care of one another, boys. Who 
will volunteer to take turns sitting 
Up with Henry?” He put his own 
ame down, and all the rest followed. 


“William Means and myself will sit 
up to-night,” said Ralph. And poor 
Bill had been from that moment the 
teacher’s friend. He was chosen to 
be Raiph’s companion. He was Puppy 
Means no longer! Hank could not 
be conquered by kindness, and the 
teacher was made to feel the bitter- 
ness of his resentment long after. 
But Bill Means was for the time en- 
tirely placated, and he and Ralph 
went to spelling-school together. 


Every family furnished a candle. 
There were yellow dips and white 
dips, burning, smoking, and flaring. 
There was laughing, and ‘talking, and 
giggling, and simpering, and ogling, 
and flirting, and courting. What a 
full-dress party is to Fifth Avenue, a 
spelling-school is to Hoopole County. 
It is an occasion which is metaphor- 
ically inscribed. with this legend: 
“Choose your partners.” Spelling is 
only a blind in Hoopole County, as is 
dancing on Fifth Avenue. But as 
there are some in society who love 
dancing for its own sake, so in Flat 
Creek district there were those who 
ioved spelling for its own sake, and 
who, smelling the battle from afar, 
had come to try their skill in this 
tournament, hoping to freshen the 
laurels they had won in their school- 
days. : 

“T ’low,” said Mr. Means, speaking 
as the principal school trustee, “ 
"low our friend the Square is jest the 
man to boss this ere consarn to-night. 
Ef nobody objects, I'll app’int him. 
Come, Square, don’t be bashful. Walk 
up to the trough, fodder or no fodder, 
as the man said to his donkey.” 

There was a general giggle at this, 
and many of the young swains took 
occasion to nudge the girls alongside 
them, ostensibly for the purpose of 
making them see the joke, but really 
for the pure pleasure of nudging. The 
Greeks figured Cupid as naked, prob- 
ably because he wears so many dis- 
guises that they could not select a 
costume for him. 

The Squire came to the front. 
Ralph made an inventory of the ag- 
glomeration which bore the name of 
Squire Hawkins, as follows: 

1. A swallow-tail coat of indefinite 
age, worn only on state occasions, 
when its owner was called to figure 
in his public capacity. Either the 
Squire had grown too large or the 
coat too small. 

2. A pair of black gloves, the most 
phenomenal, abnormal, and wunex- 
pected apparition conceivable in Flat 
Creek district, where the preachers 
wore no coats in the summer, and 
where a black glove was never seen 
except on the hands of the Squire. 

3. A wig of that dirty, waxen color 
so common to wigs. This one show- 
ed a continual inclination to slip off 
the owner’s smooth, bald pate, and 
the Squire had frequently to adjust it. 
As his hair had been red, the wig did 
not accord with his face, and the hair 
ungrayed was doubly discordant with 
a countenance shrivelled by age. 

4. A semicircular row of whiskers 
hedging the edge of the jaw and chin. 
These were dyed a frightful dead- 
black, such a color as belonged to no 
natural hair or beard that ever exist- 
ed. At the roots there was a quarter 
ct an inch of white, giving the whis- 
kers ‘the appearance of having been 
stuck on. 

5. A pair of spectacles “with tor- 
toise-shell rim.” Wont to slip off. 

6. A glass eye, purchased of a ped- 
dler, and differing in color from its 
natural mate, perpetually getting out 
of focus by turning in or out. 

7. A set of false teeth, badly fitted, 
and given to bobbing up and down. 

8. The Squire proper, to whom 
these patches were loosely attached. 

It is an old story that a boy wrote 
home to his father begging him to 
come West, because “mighty mean 
men get into office out here.” But 
Ralph concluded that some Yankees 
had taught school in Hoopole County 
who would not have held a high place 
in the educational institutions of 
Massachusetts. Hawkins had some 
New England idioms, but they were 
well overlaid by a Western pronun- 
ciation. 

(Continued next week) 





The trial of a notorious old moonshiner was 
over, and he had been found guilty. The 
judge lectured him severely on his long 
criminal record and then sentenced him to 
thirty-six years’ imprisonment, saying that 
the court had no feeling of anger toward 
him, but only of pity. “The prisoner listened 
stolidly, and said as he left the court room: 
“Well, I suah am glad he wasn't mad at 
me.’’—Grit. 
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| OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. | 


ONE BOY’S WORK ON THE 
FARM 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
WANT to tell the boys and girls what my 
two brothers and I have been doing this 
year. 
Last 





winter father bought a farm, and 
we moved from town in early spring. Grand- 
mother gave us six hens, so we decided to 
try our luck raising chickens. 
our hens, fed them 
drinking water all the time. 
gan laying, then it 
had a lot of little 
we found some 
which 


Soon they be- 
not long until we 
chickens. Among them 
crippled’ and diseased ones 
we would catch and house by them- 
selves until they were strong enough to go 
with the mother hen. We now have 122 
young chickens. We have lost only three. 

For the last two weeks we have been 
gathering cotton and corn. When we get 
up with our work we go and do little jobs 
for Grandfather. He always pays us so we 
get some money of our very own in this 
way. We are saving our money to buy our 
and winter suits. 

On rainy days we have made rabbit boxes, 
and we intend to try our luck trapping this 
winter, as there goodly number of 
rabbits, partridges and muskrats here. 

We walk about one mile to Suhday school 
every Sunday. It is about the same distance 
to our school house. 

I am eleven years old and am in the sixth 
grade. I have four brothers and a sister all 
of whom are younger than I. We read The 
Progressive Farmer and think it a real good 
paper, and one that ought to be in every 
farm home. 


was 


shoes 


are a 


Say, boys, instead of passing our time out 
of school this winter whistling to our dogs, 
let’s hustle out and solicit subscriptions for 
The Progressive Farmer. Here goes one; 
who next? I have already written for terms, 

Long live The Progressive Farmer. 

HUGH BEAM. 
SG RB. F. D. No. 3 


A TOMATO CLUB GIRL’S EX- 
PERIENCE 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a little girl, twelve 

the seventh grade. I live near Atlanta. 

Last year I decided to join the Fulton 
County canning club, and being a first-year 
member, I raised tomatoes 

The first thing I did 
my seed. I got the 
While waiting for my to come I pre- 
pared my plant bed. First, I put some 
stable manure, then hauled about half a wa- 
gon load of rich dirt from the woods which 
finished filling the bed 

I planted my seed the latter part of Feb- 
ruary. While they were coming up I select- 
ea a suitable piece of bottom land for them, 
My father plowed it for me, and manured 
it well with two wagon loads of stable ma- 
nure. The next thing was to plow it off in 
rows, and it was ready to set the plants. 

By the first of April the plants were ready 
to set, and in setting them out we put a dip- 
per of water to each plant. We set out half 
of the patch in Earlianas, and in about two 
weeks the other half in Stones. 

The first blooms came 
May. Then little 
and grew very fast. 


Cherryville, N. 





years old, and én 


was to send off for 
Earliana and Stone. 
seed 


set 
about the 
green 


last of 


the tomatoes came 


my first basket of tomatoes. 
them 
live, but I 

By the 
enough to 


I sold some of 
community in which I 
sold most of them in Atlanta. 
first of September I had sold 
pay for the manure, etc., 
and to clear $25. 

all this time I 
toes for the Fair 
some in tin. 


around in the 


work, 
During had canned toma- 
were in glass and 
I sent them to the Southeast- 
ern Fair and won first prize which was-*$5 or 
a canning outfit. I took the money. I also 
won the $25 scholarship to the Agricultural 
College in Athens. 

When the Southeastern 
sent my exhibit to Macon 
prize there which was $10, 

LOUISE WILLINGHAM. 

Atlanta, Ga., Rt. 7. 


Some 





Planning to Buy Liberty Bond 
] ENJOY 
Barbara 


etters like the prize 


Barnum. I 


letter by 
do field work 
such as picking peas, gathering potatoes and 
other light farm work. 

I make spending money in 
and now I am planning to 
Loar bond as my “bit” 
war, 

The people realize that the 
will be ended at a much nearer date if they 
will furnish funds to equip the army, the 
more readily will they buy Liberty Loan 
bonds. BESSIE SHUMAKER. 

Utica, Miss. 


also 


my this way 
buy a Liberty 
toward winning the 


sooner 


We cared for | 
and kept them fresh | 


The first of July I sold | 


Fair was over I | 
I won the second | 


war 


FARQUHAR MACHINERY SOLVES 
YOUR SAWMILL PROBLEMS 
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FAROQUHSR 


ed 


"THE improved Farquhar Standard 
Portable Sawmill insures users 
efficient and dependable service. 
Design is extremely simple with all 
parts abundantly strong to stand 
the strain of hard usage. 


Our Mills are regularly equipt with re- 
nowned Double Belt Feed. The Doubie 
Belt equals the flexibility of any variable 
Friction Feed in cutting, yet has speed for 
quick return of the carriage. Besides 
there is a big reduction in wear. Either 
Standard or Log Beam Carriage. Standard 
Mills in four sizes, 2,000 to 15,000 feet a 
day. Also special 1-A Mill for heavy work, 
and Farquhar Pony for light sawing. 

Economical power is furnished by Far- 
quhar Locomotive and Cornish Portable 
Rigs. Locomotive burns coal or wood, 
Cornish burns slabs. 

Special Sawmill and Power Catalogue 
mailed free. Write us your requirements, 
and we’ll recommend a suitable outfit. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 619, York, Penna, 
The Cornish Rig 


operates on 
offal 





as 
i C4 


ae enee a 





Engines and Boilers, Sawmills, Threshers 
Potato Diggers, Grain Drills, Cultivators 
Hydraulic Cider Presses. Ask for Catalogues 














JOB GRINDING 
PAYS 


Any man with an engine or 

wer rig can grind stock feed, 
table corn meal, rye, buckwheat, 
Graham and whole wheat flour 
for himself and others, 
guaranteed genuine 


French Buhr Mill 
tarns out the cleanest ground, most digestible 
food. R FOR, FREE TRIAL offer 
and brand new mill book. 

NORDYKE & MARMON CO, 
1310 Morris St. Indianapolis, Ind. 








This No. 6 triple geared, double act- 
* ing sweep mill has more capacity and 
\ will do better work than any other 
two-horse mill; it 

=a TURNS CORN 

; TO DOLLARS 
Avoid waste, and make 
big profits by grind- 
ing your feed with 
“one of our mills. We 
‘make power mills also 
for engines of any size, 
N , Send for free catalog, 
THE BAVER BRCS. CO., Box 67 Sprimare.o, Ome 


SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 
Sa 


SS 





this Simplex 
itcher-Terracer. 





~ for prices and 
money -back guarantee. 

Simple Farm Ditcher Co.,ine. 
Box 52 Owensboro, Ky. 


Mostly all 


Ten days’ trial. 














“Kero-Oil” Engines 


Immediate Shipment—All Styles— 
2to 22 H-P.--No Waiting--Big Factory--big 
Output--Prices most favorable. Write for my 
Sioney Dows -itD. He WITTE. Pres. 
y wn. -- 5 . , res. 

cant eh ele ae me 

fe! Ave., s ls . 

2253 Empire Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 1o¢ 
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HE really comfortable automo- 
bile—one that has big, roomy 
seats, plenty of leg room and 
rides rough roads easily and smoothly— 


That’s the car for country riding—that’s 
the car that really brings the towns 
and cities close to the farm. 


That new car you need for the winter 
driving should be big enough for com- 
fort but not too big to be low priced 
without sacrifice of quality—and not 
too big to be easy on tires and spar- 
ing of fuel. 


Catalog on request. 





Getting to T 


You'll find the Overland Fours really 
comfortable cars. 


The Light Four with a wheelbase of 
106 inches, is genuinely comfortable 
though some people, of course, prefer 
the extra roominess of Model Eighty- 
Five Four, wheelbase 112 inches. 


Both cars are generously powered in 
proportion to their size—both have 


long cantilever springs to make them. 


easy riding. 


When you’ve canvassed the whole situ- 


Address Dept. 1070 


own 


ation, you’ll find the Overland Fours 
set the pace this year as usual, for 
value—money’s worth. 


Their real comfort will bring the towns 
and cities closer to your home than 
any like amount of money invested 
in any other car. 


And you’re making no experiment, tak- 
ing no chances, when you buy an 
Overland Four. 


See the Willys-Overland dealer now and 
make getting to town easy and com- 
fortable this winter. 


, Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 









































